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7” Precision Bench Shapers $573 up. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE, South Bend 22, Indiana 


Please send information on [] 9” to 16-24” Lathes, [] Mill- 
ing Machines, [] 7” Bench Shapers, [] 14” Drill Presses, 
8” and 10” Pedestal Grinders, [| Tools and Attachments, 


_| Teaching Helps (films, books, charts, etc.). 


Nome_ 


School_ 


Street City & State__ 


Precision Lathes $369 up. 





Time is always at a premium in every 
shop course—there’s always more 

to teach than time permits. South Bend 
Machine Tools help overcome this 
condition. Simplicity of operation reduces 
the time needed to develop machine- 
handling ability. Students “‘catch on” 
faster and they can concentrate on 
developing their skills. Less work will be 
spoiled . . . and they’ll need less 
supervision. South Bends accomplish this 
through their safety features... 
simplified power drives . . . positive action 
controls . . . distinctively shaped knobs 
recognizable by touch .. . large feed dials. 
Now is the time to find out all the 
advantages of South Bend Machine 
Tools—mail the coupon. 





SOUTH BEND LATHE | 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


) Builders of Better Tools 
Since 1906 
BENDS 
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How about your students... 
are they preparing for the big 


com O R D i AA program? 
fo - 




















Sign up now for the 
biggest industrial arts 
competition in the U.S.A. 








It’s fun! It’s educational! It’s free! It’s the big- 
gest, most popular competition of its kind... 
the annual Ford Motor Company Industrial Arts 
Awards Program! 





You and one of your students could easily be the 
winner of national recognition, one of hundreds of 
cash prizes, or a fun-packed, all-expense trip to 
Detroit—the industrial capital of the world! 








Any industrial arts or industrial vocational proj- 
ect may be entered if made by a 7th through 12th 
grade student under the supervision of a shop or 
drafting teacher. 


So if you haven’t entered . . . act now! This is your 
chance to show the world your students’ work. 





Entries must be received by: 


JUNE 10 Salt Lake City, Utah—for projects made in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and states further west! 











Dearborn, Michigan—for projects made 
JUNE 25 in all other states. 











Enter your students right away! 























1 A SS | || SS | GENES etme SS LS =—_ — | 
| FORD INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS, Dept. A | 
| FORD MOTOR COMPANY, The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan | 
| I am anxious to have the official I.A.A. rules booklet and entry blanks. | 
| | M oO T oO R Please send to: | 
| COMPANY ae | 
' ADDRES: 
| CITY ZONE STATE | 
: L — —_ — — en eee SO ee eee ree J 
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WANTED 

Superior MACHINE SHOP 
TEACHER at private school for boys, 
Honolulu September 1958. Excellent 
teaching conditions. Retiring teacher in 
good mental and physical shape would 
be considered. Write Box AVJ8 giving 
background; include picture. 











“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 

NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— [the hotel and institutional fields offers un 
FREE usual opportunities today to men and women, 
both young and mature. The Lewis School— 

FOR YOUR [original and only school offering both resi 
GUIDANCE ent and home study hotel training courses 
has prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 

FILE Officers giving full details about this fasci 
nating field. Write on your letterhead to 








LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room CX-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 








KNOCKED DOWN CEDAR CHEST 





>» WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Ala. 

















WANTED 


VOCATIONAL MAN, MACHIN- 
IST BACKGROUND, B.S. degree; 30- 
35 years, to interne for outstanding 
school position. Excellent salary. Apply 
to Director of Recruitment, c/o Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, 1010 Ver- 


mont Ave., Washington, D. C. 


0 L I V E R Jointers are 


the heavy type assuring 
accurate, smooth jointing 
and fitting with ease! 


Oliver 6-inch Jointer is ideal for school shops. 
Sturdy, rigid, one-piece frame carries tables, 
cutterhead, motor, fence, guard. Tables are 
raised and lowered by hand knobs and screw. 
Fence, adjustable 
across table, can be 
tilted up to 45°. 
Three-knife circular 
safety cylinder. Write 
for Bulletin No. 133. 











Oliver makes Jointers 
in 6"' to 30" sizes, and 
a full line of sturdy 
woodworking equip- 
ment for school shops. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 











| COMMENT | 


At the First Annual Conference of 
the Department of Rural Education 
held in Denver October 11-12 the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“We express sincere appreciation 
to the National Congress of PTA and 
the State PTA’s, the American Voca- 
tional Association and the American 
Library Association for their con- 
tinued interest in, and active support 
of, the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. In return we pledge our con- 
tinuing cooperation to these, our 
friends, and to all those groups, lay 
and professional, to whom we can 
make a contribution.” 

We have valued the effective and 
sincere interest of the American Vo- 
cational Association and of the vari- 
ous state vocational associations in 
the programs and problems of rural 
education. We anticipate that your 
interest will continue to be one of the 
most effective forces in the solution 
of our common problems for the ben- 
efit of all American education — 
Howarp A. Dawson, Executive Sec- 
retary, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA. 


* * * 


“I want to express my sincere thanks 
and congratulations to you and to 
your staff for the very fine November 
issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL. 

“The salute to Minnesota is very 
well done. We hope sincerely that 
with the distribution of the JouRNAL 
to many people in Minnesota the story 
of vocational education will become 
much more meaningful and that 
through these stories we will gain 
friends and boosters for the voca- 
tional education programs. I feel con- 
fident that the November issue will 
be of great help to us.”—-HAROLD M. 


OsTREM, Director, Vocational & 
Adult Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

* * * 
The general make-up of _ the 


JOURNAL is greatly improved. The 
pictorial matter has been increased 
and improved. Above all, the con- 
tents seem more appropriate and 
helpful in providing professional 
leadership and inspiration—J. F. 
INGRAM, Past President, AVA. 
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By French and Svensen 
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This exciting new edition blends the 
best of the old with the best of the nev, 
It retains the features that have madd 






French and Svensen a leading high 
school textbook, used by more than a 
students. It 
double-column page for larger drawings, 


million presents a new 





203 new drawings and illustrations, new 
chapters on reading drawings and elec- 
trical drafting, and a greatly expanded 
chapter on architectural drafting. The 


vocabulary is carefully controlled. New! 
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Correlated Text-Films and workbookst 


are available. 


PRINTING 


A Practical Introduction to 
the Graphic Arts 


By Hartley E. Jackson 


An easy-to-read, self-teaching introduc- 
tory text for junior and senior high 
school students, covering printing and 
the whole field of the graphic arts. Pre- 
sents the type case, hand composition. 
elementary press work and bookbinding, 
cutting linoleum blocks, 
printing, photography, and vocational 
opportunities. 


Automotive Mechanics, 3rd Ed.—Crouse 

General Shop, 2nd Ed.—Groneman and Feirer 
Problems in Mechanical Drawing, First Course, 2nd 
Ed.—Levens and Edstrom 


silkscreen 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY 


New York 36 
Dallas 2 


Chicago 30 


San Francisco 4 
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The Journal salutes Louisiana, where 
xational education successfully serves 
taining youth and adults to earn a 
ing as well as to contribute to society 
syseful citizens. 


The State Capital building in Baton 
pge is semi-circled by typical scenes: 
well drilling, industrial growth, giant 
struction, good family living, and 
ch farmlands. 


louisiana is famous, too, for the Mardi 

has, wonderful food, a perpetually 
id climate, the annual Sugar Bowl 
wtball game, panoramic scenery, and 
ree great ports: New Orleans, Baton 
huge and Lake Charles. 


W. J. Parent, State Supervisor of Ag- 
witural Education, ‘was the able co- 
dinator of material for the feature 
at begins on page 8. 
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America’s most popular shop books for Geog deve 
@ LEATHERCRAFT school text use. New catalog gives complete weight 40%, One 
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RIDER BOOKS ARE THE KEY TO MORE EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION BETTER STUDENTS! gov 
Rider books are now proving themselves effective educational tools iRicia 











in many of the nation’s school systems. 


ulous ‘Picture Book” 
BASIC ELECTRICITY—-BASIC. ‘ELECTRONICS 
by Van Valkenburgh, Nooger & Neville, Inc. 
Over 25,000 Navy trainees have already learned Basic 
Electricity and Basic Electronics this easy ‘‘Picture 
Book”’ way! Now, for the first time, the basics of Elec- 
tricity and Electronics as ‘‘Learn-by-Pictures’’ training 
courses are available to schools. Over 1,700 simple, 
easy-to-understand drawings actually make up more 
than half the entire material! No other Basic Electri- 
city or Basic Electronics courses in America use this 
revolutionary illustrative method. Basic Electricity and 
Basic Electronics already are adopted texts in many 
schools throughout the nation. 
BASIC ELECTRICITY 
3169 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 624 pp......_. $10.00 
3£169-H Cloth Bound; all 5 volumes in a single 


EG inciinnd camp sanarenumaciansdoneaed $11.50 
BASIC ELECTRONICS 
170 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 550 pp....._- $10.00 


2170-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a single 
EY Fiswavunichekiitemiesutoudsecconeeaees $11.50 


ADVANCED TV SERVICING TECHNIQUES 

by Zbar and Schildkraut 

A complete advanced TV servicing course, developed 
by the Radio - Electronics - Television Manufacturers 
Association. Shows how to use every conceivable type 
of test equipment, how to service every part of a TV 


ae Explains latest techniques. Soft cover, 
8Y2x1 
MAIN TEXT, 192 pp., illus. 

161 $3.60 


LABORATORY W WORKBOOK, 32 pp. 


$ .95 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE: Available to schocls only, at 
no charge. 


35mm. FILM STRIPS 
Dramatic VISUAL AIDS, 
artwork appearing 
Strip +1: 
patterns. +FS161 
Strip 22: 115 frames, Showing every single illustra- 
tion in the Main Text. FS161-2._.._. $11.00 


35mm. FILM STRIP: 50 single frames, teaching trouble 
diagnosis and recognition in HORIZONTAL AFC-OSCIL- 
LATOR CIRCUITS in television receivers. Complete with 
instructor's Synopsis. 

..School Price $5.95 


#FS1680 


actually produced from the 
in this widely-acclaimed course 
43 frames, showing ‘‘faulty’’ picture tube 

4.00 


4. 


A New Course in 

BASIC TELEVISION 

by Or. Alexander Schure 

A 5-volume ‘‘picture book’’ course teaching the ele- 
mentary principles and practices of black and white 
television easily, quickly and understandably. Every 
Page covers One complete idea, and there's at least 
one big illustration on that same page to explain it 
Each volume covers a specific number of sections in 
the receiver. The presentation is like a spiral—first 
an overall view of the whole, and then a detailed 
explanation of each part; perfect for maximum under- 
standing 


37198 Soft Cover, 5 vols., 6x9”, per set $10.00 
2198-H Cloth Bound, all 5 vols. in a — 
binding _........ $11.50 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS (2nd Edition) 

by J. Richard Johnson 

A completely rewritten, up-to-the-minute edition of an 
authoritative and informative book. it is the newest 
and most comprehensive text on the subject, and 
follows the progress of the received signal from the 
antenna to the picture tube and loudspeaker. Leather 
Finish MARCO Cover. 352 pp., 5¥2x81/2”, illus 


SE al hei nia ns igabsietearenennens $4.60 
$101- REN $5.50 
REPAIRING TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
by Cyrus Glickstein 
The most modern completely practical book, written 


by an expert with long experience in television re- 
ceiver repair. Devoted to troubleshooting and repair 


techniques which are modern, yet down-to-earth 
Profusely illustrated. Soft cover, 212 pp 
ae piece $4.40 


RADIO OPERATOR'S LIC. Q@ & A MANUAL, 6th Ed. 
by Milton Kaufman 

Represents all revisions and question 
made by the FCC to date. The most modern version of 
the ‘‘standard’’ text used in the best schools teaching 
radio operating for all classes of licenses. 
2130 Cloth Bound, 736 pp. 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 
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A New Physics Text With a New Teaching Approach 
BASIC PHYSICS 

by Alexander Efron, E.E., Ph.O. 

These thoroughly readable textbooks «2 volumes) com 
prise a psychologically organized course in interm 
diate physics. Volume 1 gives an overall view of 
of the simpler material of the standard course 
1! offers more difficult topics, as well as a ‘deep 


< 
















look’’ at those topics which had been previously pre 

sented, in a descriptive and empirical fashion The 
Thus, the student js first given a glimpse of the wap 
“whole’’, and as he gains maturity, is returned to th fa fu 
consideration of ‘‘parts’’ which he then reassembies : 
into his own more meaningful. pattern. The resultngmmcome if 
spiral widens gradually until the final approach be 

comes fully mathematical and analytical 

Volume | is non-mathematical. Volume II REC 
matical at the intermediate level. The two 

constitute a year's course. Special attention has 

given to the selection and execution of each il mpreh 
tion. The texts are rigorously correct technically : e 
maintain interest. Basic demonstration experiments tributi 
are described, and model problems are set up and 

solved. The historical development of every imp laceme 


ant physics principle is presented. The study 
volumes fully satisfies the requirements of the Col 
Board as well as ail local, regional and State syllabl. 
#195, Cloth Bound, approx. 720 pp., 6'/.x9!/,”, Illus. 
List Price $7.60. 

An Outstanding Text On Practical Mathematics . 


ARITHMETIC FOR ENGINEERS (5th Ed., Revised 
by Charles B. Clapham 
This text covers practical elementary mathematics forme’ 
students in vocational schools studying mechanica 
drafting, tool and die making, shop machining, shop 
mechani cs, etc. A leading educational magazine says 
. clear, concise, easy to follow, and remarkably 
understandable The whole field of practica 
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cago ser gn mathematics is explained . . ."” More than 390 numer: Mos 
cal examples of solutions fully explained. More tha 
1,950 problem exercises, with answers. ~ & cont 
$6.60 3183 Cloth Bound, 588 pp., 52x82”, illus. $6.50 For 
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pe From PAKISTAN 


» KARACHI, PAKISTAN—November 2. My work in Pakistan ended yesterday. The report 
and recommendations—comprising some 50 typewritten pages outlining a total program 
if vocational education for this new nation, has been completed. It has been an 
interesting and challenging experience. 

~ In my entire career in making studies, surveys and reports for improving and 
ieveloping vocational education in scores of states and communities in the United 
Sates and several foreign countries, I have never seen a country or political sub- 
iivision that needs a functioning, efficient program of vocational education as does 
Pakistan. Neither have I seen a country with more obstacles to prevent the 
jevelopment of a sound program. 

One of the major obstacles is the entrenched academic system of secondary edu- 
ration designed solely to prepare youth for college entrance. This type of educa- 
tional system is aptly described in a quotation in Muhammad Asad's recent book, 

The Road To Mecca," in which a prominent Islamic scholar in describing the instruc- 
tion to a certain group of students was quoted as having said: 

"Yes, they gobble up all the printed pages from books that have been written 
enturies ago, but they do not digest them. They no longer think for themselves; 
they read and repeat, read and repeat—and the students who listen to them learn 

mly to read and repeat, generation after generation." 
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FAVORABLY IMPRESSED. During my stay in Pakistan I have been very favorably 
impressed with the splendid cooperative relationships that exist among officials of 
he government of the United States and Pakistan. Both American and Pakistani 
fficials are devotedly working to strengthen the economy, health, and standard of 
iving in this new nation. The people of Pakistan are friendly and intelligent. 
heir skill and art in producing exquisite rugs, ivory inlaid furniture, hand wrought 
rtistically designed brass articles and intricately carved ivory are beyond de- 
scription. These skills have been handed down from father to son and from master to 
pprentice throughout many generations. Their ability in this kind of work is indic- 
ttive of their intelligence and their possibilities for acquiring other skills. 
There is no doubt that one of the greatest needs in Pakistan is the development 
fa functioning program of vocational education. This will take time, but it must 
me if Pakistan is to survive as a free and independent nation. 
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two volumes RECOMMENDATIONS. In my report I have recommended the development of a broad, 

each lust mprehensive program including vocational education in agriculture, commerce, dis- 
cnormesgeribution, home economics, and trades and industry—with vocational guidance and 
every ine lacement an integral and important part of the program. Although my assignment is 
of the Coleg ROL in the field of vocational education, I have also recommended that industrial 
19/,”, ln tS education be developed in the schools of Pakistan. 

In order for this program to be put into operation I have recommended that ICA 
uploy at the earliest possible date vocational education specialists in each of the 
ajor vocational fields to serve as advisors to Pakistani education officials. This 
Mmy estimation is a "must" if a program is to be developed. It will take quite a 

imber of people to get this job done. 
Most Pakistani educators are uninformed as to vocational education. They must 
® contacted over and over and made to understand how the program is operated. 
Fortunately, the Head of ICA Education Division, Hoyt J. B. Turner, is among the 
try few American educators who have had training and experience in both general and 
cational education and also college teaching experience in training teachers. He 
as good understanding of the functions of all phases of education and is thus well 
alified to give guidance and direction to developments in this new nation. 
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® A PARALLEL? My experiences here during the past few weeks often brought t: mip 
my early days in vocational education. I became a vocational teacher in January 1993 
when the program was in its infancy. I remember how difficult it was to get schoo] 


—to Flori 
administrators and members of school boards to understand what we were talking aboutfly books, 


when we advocated the developing of vocational programs. Like the Pakistani «duca mprising | 





tion officials of today, they thought only in terms of preparing youth for college vocationa 
entrance. There was little concern for the masses who would never attend collere, The mate 
had almost forgotten those days and that narrow concept of secondary education untj}Mm the pe 
I began to talk with Pakistani education officials. The United States has come a i Lindley 
long way in its educational philosophy and practice since 1923 and has also greatly §. Comr 











increased the standard of living for the masses. The development of vocational pal Educ 
education and the increase in the standard of living have marched hand in hand. jena! gro 
In the United States 13 per cent of the population living on farms is pro- ey 

ocalic 1 





ducing more farm products than can be consumed domestically and marketed profitably 








in foreign markets. Never in the history of the world has a farm people increased «bt 
production per man as rapidly as have the farmers of the U. S. Many things have con page 
tributed to this phenomenal development, but the major contributions have come he cifts | 
through research and education—vocational education in agriculture in particular, siversity | 
Here in Pakistan approximately 80 per cent of the adult workers are engaged in ynd in an 
farming, yet they do not produce enough food to feed the people of the nation. No- 
where in the nation is there a program of vocational agriculture. If a nation-wide 
program of vocational education could be developed and operated, as it is in the i wane 
States, they could in time produce all the food products needed with much less than me Exec 
80 per cent of the workers. This would release people from the farms to work in bbley. O 
industry and thus convert raw products to finished goods, which also would help wv, Harolc 


raise the standard of living. 

On our fifteen thousand mile homeward journey by way of the Pacific, we will makg 
official stops for consultation with education officials in New Delhi, India; 
Bangkok, Thailand; Manila, Philippines. We look forward to the remainder of our 
trip in foreign lands, but we anticipate with greatest pleasure our approaching 
return to the United States. 
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® PROBLEMS AT HOME. As American personnel throughout the world assist other 
nations with the development of vocational programs, it is alarming for me, 10,000 
miles from home, to follow the vicious efforts being made by certain U. S. groups— 
some greedy, some irresponsible—who are laying plans and spreading propaganda 
designed to eliminate federal funds for vocational education. It is strange, indeed 
how people through ignorance or greed, whichever it may be—will try to destroy a 
program that has played such an important part in making America the greatest natio 
on earth. This is all the more alarming in light of the fact that Russia, through 
its ever increasing development of vocational and technical education programs, is 
rapidly increasing production of goods for foreign markets. 

This is the cold war--which may kold greater dangers than the hydrogen bomb! 

If we dv not continue to increase the productivity of our people, which will 
never occur if our nation's program of vocational education is weakened, we will 























never be able to maintain our superiority in the production and distribution of H 
goods and services. This would result in unemployment and would undermine the Se 
security and well-being of our nation. 3 th 


My experiences in the last few weeks have made me see more clearly than ever z= 
before the greatness of America and the important role vocational and technical Re 
education has played in its development. 
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Executive Secretary and Editor-in-Chie 
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Applause 


—to Florida State University for acquiring more than | 
About) books, periodicals and federal and state documents | 
mprising collections of two of the country’s pioneers | 


vocational education. 
The materials, all covering vocational education, are 


om the personal libraries of the late Drs. J. C. Wright | 
j Lindley H. Dennis. Dr. Wright was long assistant | 
§. Commissioner of Education in Charge of Voca-| 


mal Education. Dr. Dennis was a member of the 
ginal group which drafted the Smith-Hughes Act and 
17 years was Executive Secretary of the American 
ational Association. 

The books are the gift of Mrs. L. H. Dennis, widow 
the educator, and Mrs. Nadia W. Zimmerman, daugh- 
‘of Dr. Wright. University officials said the addition 
fthe gifts to what FSU already has “gives Florida State 
tiversity One of the finest libraries of its kind to be 
und in any university in the country.” 


* * * 


—to vocational educators in California for welcoming 
me Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley and Mrs. 


bbley. On the spot to do the job right were Mel Bar- | 
s, Harold McCarter, and Lee Ralston. For results of | 
rir fine arrangements—and more—see page 25. The | 
VA Washington staff would have made its own con- | 
jutions to photographic coverage of the Mobley’s re- 


mto D. C., but revised plane schedules left us out. . . . 





Send for FREE copy today! 


e Pen & Pencil Sets 





| 

| FREE! Internal Carving Instruc- 
tion Sheets to give to students. 
} Advise number you need on 
| school letterhead. 











“ev sno PLASTICS CATALOG | 


Now Ready for Teachers of Industrial Arts 


BRINGS YOU ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST SELECTIONS 
OF PLASTICS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES, AND FEATURES 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR INTERNAL CARVING. 


Contains hundreds of items—fully 
illustrated. Gives school discounts on all the plastics, tools, sup- | 
plies and equipment you need for shop projects in plastics. 


e Plastic Shapes, Sheets, Tubing ¢ Findings 
e Lacing « Salvage Material e¢ Tools 
e Ready-to-Carve Gift Items 


e Rods e Manuals 


D. W. Cope Plastics 


11640-T Bellefontaine Rd., 
St. Lovis 15, Mo. 

















Your Headquarters for 
Wood and Metal Shop Supplies 


The oldest...and most reliable 
. firm in. the School Shop 
Supply Field. 











PATTERSON 


15 PARK ROW 


BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 








PHILCO INAUGURATES | A NEW SERVICE 
TO HELP MEET THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN TECHNOLOGY 


=a PHILCO TECHNOLOGICAL CENTER 


For the first time, the vast technical training facilities and services of 
the Philco Technological Center are being made available to qualified 


individuals and organizations outside the Philco Organization. 


Prepare for a career in the dynamic, new transistor field with: 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE ON 


TRANSISTORS | 


Here's the most complete and authoritative goed 
pondence course ever offered in this — 
field. It covers transistors from their basic 


through all important applications. 


PHILCO 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
CENTER 


SURNABECEMBER, 1957 


Increase your knowledge and value in the imp 


ortant radar field with 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE ON 


RADAR 


This authoritative correspondence course on Radar -_ 
help you gain valuable technical knowledge in this 


dynamic growt 


h industry. Provides wide coverage of 


Radar from theory through applications. 


? 





For additional information, write to: 


PHILCO TECHNOLOGICAL CENTER 
TECHREP DIVISION 


22ND AND LEHIGH AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 





Mr. Jackson is Louisiana State Superintendent of Education. 


OUISIANA IS HONORED by the AMERICAN VOCA- 
nova: JOURNAL presentation of the story of voca- 
tional education in this state. 

I believe in a total program of education and training 
giving opportunities to children, youth and adults so that 
they might learn how to earn a living as well as how to 
live as good useful citizens. 

Vocational education is an integral part of the total 
education program in Louisiana. It is a type of education 
that reaches out to develop and improve people in busi- 
ness, farm, industry, and every other activity. 

This training helps people become good employees, 
producers of goods and services, and creators of wealth 
as well as good consumers. It improves health condi- 
tions and teaches us to conserve and use wisely our 
resources; it builds morale and develops citizenship. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION helps bring about better 
use of modern conveniences, increases income and pur- 
chasing power, lays the foundation for a healthier people, 
opens the way for a far more attractive and profitable 
way of life. It aids in developing strong, young people 
who can adjust themselves to everyday life and take their 
places as useful citizens. 














































— Guest Editor 
Shelby M. Jackson 


There is a direct relationship between the knowledg 
and earning power. The buying power in our tot; 
economy is affected by the educational level of our people 
It is well known that a person’s earnings determine }j 
buying power. More pay enables him to consume mor 
goods and more services to improve his living standard 
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Thus, the educational level of the people has a dire \ 
bearing upon the economic and social development 
every community. 
The state depends upon its soil and those who wor 
it. The vocational agriculture program is important tj 
our basic industry—farming. This program is makin 
contributions to the development of our agricultur 
resources. 
It is recognized that the strongest tie that binds huma 
society is the family. Family life in Louisiana is beingg7¥8OM TH 
strengthened because many girls, young women, ang@f the rec 
adults are. becoming better trained in home and family of Lo 
living through home economics. tural reso’ 
Our raw materials could not be used to advance civiligf In the ve 
zation were it not for trades and industries. There ar@fench Qu: 
26 state-operated trade and vocational-technical schoolgimerica’s n 
making a great contribution to the economic developmenf As the F 
of Louisiana by training people for required occupations und for : 
It is necessary to have proper distribution as well ag§93, to th 
good business services, and here the distributive educagfy Glory 
tion program is most important in preparing our people than | 
for the retail and wholesale fields. This wa: 
PRACTICAL nurse training, developed all over the Statefifrance by | 
has rendered a great service in the caring for the ill andied by Sieu 
in the improvement of health. r $15,000 
Vocational guidance has been developed to help stu@Meritory u 
dents choose their careers. rkansas, 


All other activities in connection with vocational train 
ing in Louisiana schools have made outstanding contribu 
tions to our way of life. 

More people are receiving training in all fields of voca 
tional education in this State than ever before, and out 
schools are continuing to develop programs to meet com 
munity needs and to make full use of our resources. 
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PEOPLE MUST be continually taught to help themselve@ In all, 1 
and they must be given opportunities to develop the reqg of Le 
sources of the community and be successful in theig™eSoto; th 
various occupations. They must be taught the dignityie Tri-Co 
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of work and they must be equipped with the vocationa 
skills they need to make their contributions to our econ 
omy. It must be realized that schools lay the foundation 
for the improvement of homes, communities, agriculture 
industry, business, and government, and it is our duty t0 
develop ‘practical and functional programs of educatio 
for all. 

In Louisiana, vocational education plays a role Oj 
state-wide importance. Only brief reflection on the 
growth of this great State will satisfy one that Louisian 
—successful in business, agriculture, industrial develop 
ments, cultural growth and high standards of living 
owes much of these accomplishments to educational de 
velopments in teaching people how to produce efficiently 
and to live in a democratic society. 
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ROM THE BAYOUs and Spanish moss in the south to 
the red clay hills in the north, the romantic heritage 
of Louisiana is manifest through its people, its 

tural resources, and its educational endeavor. 
> civiligf In the very heart of New Orleans’ Vieux Carre (Old 
nere arg@mench Quarter), Jackson Square stands as one of 


schoolg@merica’s most treasured historical shrines. 
lopmen As the Place D’Armes, this square was the parade 
Pations#ound for the military garrison when, on December 20, 


well a 803, to the roll of drums and the rattle of muskets, 
 educatiid Glory was first raised over a domain comprising 
 Peopl#ore than one million square miles. 

This was the Territory of Louisiana, claimed for 
ance by LaSalle in’ 1682, named for Louis XIV, set- 
d by Sieur de Bienville and purchased from Napoleon 
t $15,000,000—about four cents an acre. From this 
writory ultimately were carved Louisiana, Missouri, 
kansas, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
al train@@Klahoma, and most of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
ontribugMontana, and Minnesota. 


he State, 
> ill and 


elp stu 


of vocal BUT LOUISIANA had been French or Spanish for a 
and Oulfntury before it became a part of the United States, and 
et Collin every hand remain rich mementos of those pioneéring 
“eS. ears when it was coveted by every major power. 


emselve@™ In all, 10 flags have flown over Louisiana; the Spanish 
the regg of Leon and Castile, carried by Columbus and 
in theigSoto; the flag of Bourbon Spain; the Fleur-de-Lis and 
dignitye Tri-Color of France; the British Union Jack; the U. S. 
cationalig of 15 stars and stripes; the Lone Star of West Florida; 
ir econgme flag of the Confederacy; the Independent Flag of 
ndatiomffouisiana, the official state banner;—and Old Glory. 
culture 


In Louisiana today, modern transportation, industry 
lanufacturing, mining, business, and a_ progressive 
pirited population of 2,683,516 are in evidence through- 
wut its 48,523 square miles. Three deep water ports and 
00 miles of coastline provide an international market. 
Deep in Dixie, fringing the Gulf of Mexico, Louisiana 
‘endowed with more than a generous portion of natural 
‘sources. The Gulf, the gateway to our Central and 
uth American neighbors, teems with the world’s most 
ible fish. 

Coastal marsh lands are a winter haven for millions of 
higratory fowl—a sportsmen’s paradise. Fur-bearing 
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LOUISIANA 


where vocational education leads to progress 


and high standards of living 


animals so abound in these marshes that the pelts con- 
tribute materially to the state’s economy. 

The great Mississippi winds through the state into the 
marshes and out to the Gulf, nourishing rich delta farm- 
lands. Abundant rain supports high yields, making Lou- 
isiana the nation’s leading sugar cane producer in the 
extreme south of the state; second in rice production; 
national leader in sweet potato “yams” in the southwest; 
first in spring strawberry production in the Florida Par- 
ishes; abundant in cotton, corn, and other row crops in the 
central and northeast section; and green with pastures 
and timber crops throughout. 


UNDERNEATH all this is the greatest storehouse of 
oil and natural gas per square mile of any state. Sulphur 
and salt deposits are enormous. 

Louisiana, second in new chemical construction, is a 
petroleum-chemicals center, with some 3,000 manufac- 
turers. Approximately $2,000,000,000 of new and 
expanding industrial construction since World War II 
has created about 65,000 new jobs. More than $1,300,- 
000,000 of this expansion occurred from January 1952 
through December 1956. 

In a unique position of growth and development, Lou- 
isiana offers natural resources, ideal climate, and an ample 
labor supply—all widely demanded in our nation’s ex- 
panding economy. 

The key that unlocks the natural resources in any state 
or nation, turning these advantages to the betterment of 
mankind, is the educational base of the people. Loui- 
siana recognizes this and provides educational opportu- 
nities at all levels. 

Vocational education is an integral part of the public 
educational system. The Legislature, along with the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of Education and 
other leaders, realizes the development of natural re- 
sources depends upon an enlightened people, able to 
work at their highest potential. 


LOUISIANA’S LEADERS have done something about 
this. They have provided a vocational education pro- 
gram in the public school system that is available to both 
youth and adults. The Legislature has supported the 
program with necessary funds, and big dividends in the 
form of a rapidly growing state with an ever increasing, 
higher standard of living has resulted. 





















































ISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION had its 
D beginning in Louisiana during 
1940-41 with the appointment 
of one supervisor and two itinerant 
instructors. The cooperative program 
started that year had 24 students. 
The two itinerant instructors conduct- 
ed 63 extension classes for adults and 
enrolled more than 1300 people. 








The high school program has 
grown steadily since then. Twenty- 
two high schools in 14 cities trained 
863 students in 1956-57. The stu- 
dents earned more than half a million 
dollars while learning. 


Surveys show that many who took 
distributive education in high school 
are now in supervisory and manage- 
rial positions in the communities 
where they trained. 

In many cases, they are still with 
the business concerns that served as 
their high school training laboratories. 
In other cases, distributive education 
students now own their own busi- 
nesses. 

The program is being expanded, 
with increasing acceptance by busi- 
ness leaders. It is expected that with- 
in five years every city of 10,000 or 
more will have this type of training. 


Expected expansion for distributive 
education into other high schools calls 
for more qualified teachers. One 
state college now offers a curriculum 
in distributive education for both 
undergraduates and graduates. This 
will be very helpful to local school 
boards. 
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THE ADULT phase of distributive 
education operates principally through 
the 26 area vocational schools and 
through local Boards of Education. 
Instruction is given by specialists 
from business, high school coordi- 
nators, college faculty members, and 
state training specialists. Courses 
conducted during 1956-1957 include 
salesmanship, basic and advanced, 
human relations and _ supervisory 
training, merchandise information, 
outside selling, fabrics, insurance, re- 
tail Spanish, business speech, finan- 
cial institutions, savings and _ loan, 
fashion merchandise, food service, in- 
dustrial purchasing, fundamentals of 
transportation, retail credit, and fed- 
eral business taxes. 






















Real Estate Brokerage and Real 
Estate Law were first offered in 1956- 
1957. The response was such that : 
this training is being extended to other ri 
areas. In two cities, more than 500 
participated. 


In all adult programs, 3,801 per- 
sons were trained. Plans are under- 
way to increase that number by at 
least 50 per cent this year. 
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OMEMAKING EDUCATION is of- 
fered in all parish and city 
school systems. In 1956-57 

re were 731 teachers in 563 home- 
aking departments and 59,810 pu- 

s. The program includes adults 

d out-of-school youth. A total of 
16,261 were reached last year 
ough organized and informal in- 
ruction methods. Membership in 
ke 348 affiliated chapters of the Fu- 
ye Homemakers totals 17,816. 

Day school classes include instruc- 
jon in all aspects of homemaking 
fom grade 7 through 12. Home and 
amily living for senior boys and girls 
salso offered. There are no prereq- 
jisites for this course. The course is 
signed to give guidance in home and 
amily living. Experiences that are 
sarted in the classroom and carried 
put in the home are an integral part of 
he program. A total of 71,151 home 
mperiences were completed in all 
uweas Of homemaking in reimbursed 
partments last year. In non-reim- 
wrsed departments, 40,976 home ex- 
riences were completed. Individual 


Mnferences guide home experiences 


nd help pupils with personal prob- 
ems. . 

Home visits supervise experiences 
ind help the teacher better understand 
amilies, their values, and problems 
hey consider important. 


THE EXTENDED PROGRAM 


offers additional assistance. The serv- 
ices of 196 teachers extended beyond 
the regular school term for 10, 11, or 
12 months last year. 


In 1955, a state-wide curriculum 
project was inaugurated with the goal 
—Every Teacher a Participant. The 
following school term all teachers in 
the 64 parishes and the three city sys- 


tems were affiliated with an organized 
group for curriculum study. The pro- 
gress report revealed excellent results. 

The State Advisory Committee for 
Homemaking Education, organized in 
1954, and composed of 16 elected 
teachers—four from each district— 
works with the state staff to improve 
and expand the program. 

Vocational teachers are trained in 
seven colleges and universities. Stu- 
dent teaching is in off-campus centers 
in four of these institutions. Student 
teachers live and participate in the 
community during a nine-week pe- 
riod. The state staffs in homemaking 
and teacher-training cooperate in 
teacher education. For three years, 
these two staffs have worked on hand- 
books for use in improving methods, 
courses and experiences for student 
teachers. 


THE STATE Legislature, through 
special appropriations, has provided 
funds annually since 1948 for the ex- 
pansion and enrichment of vocational 
education. Homemaking classes have 
shared generously in these funds. In 
1956-57, a total of $207,596.91 was 
provided for building new depart- 
ments, modernizing existing ones, and 
adding to equipment and furnishings. 
Reference books, bulletins, films, film 
strips, and projectors have been pro- 
vided. 





ee 


One of Louisiana’s 26 area vocational schools. 


Trades and Industry 


RADE AND INDUSTRIAL education 
in Louisiana plays an important 
role in training new workers and 
upgrading employed workers. Flex- 
ibility must be maintained to offer the 
kinds and types of programs needed. 


Vocational-industrial training is of- 
fered by 26 state-operated area voca- 
tional schools, Delgado Central 
Trades School, Rabouin Vocational 
School, and 11 parish boards of edu- 
cation. A total of 12,662 had train- 
ing in 36 different pre-employment 
courses last year. 

Extension training of those already 
employed is also vital. During 
1956-57, training was given to 18,040 
persons in courses such as fire control, 


industrial chemistry, farm mechanics, 
and supervisory techniques. 

To train apprentice workers, the 
State Department of Education pro- 
vides related technical classes for 
every indentured apprentice applying 
to the state-operated area vocational 
schools. Last year, 2,137 apprentices 
received such instruction. 

INSTRUCTIONAL materials are 
supplied to the pre-employment and 
extension programs through the State 
Curriculum Laboratory. Qualified 
specialists in various fields are em- 
ployed, and a production staff turns 
out the instructional material. Labor 
and management advisory committees 
creatly assist in developing functional 
teaching material. 


Through the area _ vocationa 
schools, supervisory training is offered 
to local industries. Supervisor devel 
opment programs, available to sma 
companies without programs, also 
supplement training in large com 
panies. They are custom designed 
for a given industry and offer most 
important training. This phase off 
education will be one of the outstand-J 
ing contributions of area vocational 
schools. 


Four state colleges offer vocational- 
industrial teacher training in credit 
and non-credit courses. One conductsi 
a correspondence course. Through 
extension services, clinical assistance 
meets the specific needs of instructors. 
Teacher trainers work individually 
with instructors in the shop or class- 
room during the instructional period. 
Immediate returns from this approach 
have been in better teaching methods, 
shop organization, and use of instruc- 
tional materials. 


TO FURTHER assist in industrial 
and construction expansion, Louisi- 
ana provides technician training in 
several area vocational schools. Spe- 
cial attention is given to industrial 
chemical laboratory technicians, civil 
engineering aides, and meter and in- 
strument technicians. 


Training for the fishing industries is 
being initiated by the Gulf Coast vo- 
cational schools this year. Courses 
include the operation of electronic, 
sonor, and other devices used in the 
location of the schools, methods of 
commercial fishing, and the preserva- 
tion of catches at sea. 
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HE VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
program began in Louisiana be- 
fore passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Law in 1917. The State 
ard of Education authorized the 
wiculture program in 1908 and 
weral parishes started it in 1909. 
ij This training, part of the total high 
miool program, is planned by the 
Murch or city superintendent, the high 
Jshool principal, and the vocational 
Mziculture teacher—with the assist- 
Mace of the local advisory council. 
Me advisory council is composed of 
Bslividuals in various vocations who 
we interested in building an outstand- 
mg program in their communities. 


VOCATIONAL agriculture offers in- 
tuction to all-day high school boys 
years of age or older. These boys 
uve facilities on their home farms or 
her farms for carrying out super- 
ised farming programs. Many con- 
inue such programs throughout high 
thool. Those who become estab- 
ished in farming continue to receive 
upervision from the vocational agri- 
ulture teacher. Vocational agricul- 
ure education is offered in 310 
thools in 57 parishes. Over 15,000 
ys enrolled in the all-day program 
at year. Young farmer instruction, 
icluding a follow-up program, is also 
fered. An adult program assists 
hose of more mature age who want to 
ep abreast of agricultural progress. 
Adult classes are organized and con- 
lucted on the basis of needs of class 
members. Fifty-five per cent of the 
locational agriculture teachers offered 
jung farmer instruction to 2,013 
persons last year, while over 79 per 
nt of the teachers assisted 6,386 
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ae, 


farmers in adult classes with their 


farm problems. 

Louisiana’s 238 Future Farmer of 
America chapters include 9,999 mem- 
bers. New Farmers of America have 
71 chapters and 3,615 members. 
Louisiana has had one national FFA 
president. 


TECHNICAL agriculture subject 
matter receives the emphasis of a full- 
time state staff specialist. Through a 
coordinated effort, much valuable as- 
sistance is given to teachers. The 
subject matter specialist works with 


teachers and staff in determining in- 
formation vital to each area. 

Many farmers have gone in for 
mechanized farming, entailing a heavy 
capital outlay. It is most important, 
therefore, that all-day students and 
young and adult farmers have training 
in farm mechanics so that they may 
be able to maintain and repair this 
equipment. 

Through efforts of the farm me- 
chanics specialist, in cooperation with 
the vocational agriculture teacher and 
area supervisor, many new farm shops 
have been constructed and equipped. 


"AGRICULTURAL. 




























Industrial Arts 


INCE 1948, the industrial arts pro- 
S gram has grown tremendously, 
not only in the number of de- 
partments, but in the type of pro- 
grams offered too. The old manual 


training is out. Now, crafts are taught 
in the 7th and 8th grades on a ro- 
tating, comprehensive, general shop 


plan, and the secondary departments 
(grades 9 through 12) are taught 
in unit, comprehensive general, and 
general shops in a major area. Ex- 
ploratory courses are taught in most 
major areas of industry. 

Of the 487 senior high schools in 
Louisiana, 158 teach industrial arts. 
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During the 1956-57 session, 23,859" Ode 
students took industrial arts in 1980 ed. or 
departments (158 senior and 449 es 
Bin : : mmers hi; 
junior high schools) employing 239 ia Sell 
teachers. Elementary programs are§ Slee wl 
taught by the regular classroom ——- 
teacher, specially trained in elemen-| ’ 
tary industrial arts. MANY 





Haining tt 
TEACHER training institutions and : on, distr 
state supervision are mostly respon-ipelds. 
sible for improvements in the pro-§j Louisia 
gram. A special annual appropriation#j00 scho 
of $75,000 since 1950 has provided ese cel 
needed equipment for the schools. juring, sr 
Industrial arts is encouraged at allfjrar by 2 
schools as a vocational guidance in-§99,876 fa 









centive and as a feeder to our voca-¥§ Trainin 
tional and technical schools ind relate 
At a state-wide meeting of indus-Mhy the de 
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trial arts students this fall, industrial 
arts clubs on local and state levels 
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Industrial Arts in Louisiana = The n 
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Specialized 
Training 


HE LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT of Education has ap- 
proved and supervised appropriate facilities for 
training more than 100,00 veterans, most of them in 
ational education. 
Since 1945, approval and supervision of on-the-job 
ining im non-apprenticeable occupations for World 
jar 11 and Korean veterans under the GI Bill have been 
;important function of the state’s Vocational Education 
vision. More than 20,000 have been trained through 
tis federal-state program. More than half have com- 
ted their training and now work in the same or occu- 
tions similar to those for which they were trained. A 
went survey shows average earnings went up $52.67 
month per man after this training—a total produc- 
ity increase of more than $10,000,000. 
More than 24,000 veterans have received Institutional- 
m-Farm Training through the public schools in the past 
2 years. Many have successfully established or re-estab- 
ished themselves as farmers—the principal objective of 
he program. More than 4,000 enrolled as tenants have 
ince purchased their own farms and homes. Productivity 
n thousands of farm acres has been increased greatly 
“}rough improved practices and techniques. Many new 
23.859 "jad modern farm homes have been built, others modern- 
.-’ oomged. Live-at-home programs have been developed and 
in 1988 : . 
nd 440 ipanded. The net worth of these trained and progressive 
ng 239 pmers has increased many fold. Many trainees have 
son high honors in agricultural competition. Full utili- 
nation has been made of services available through local, 
ate, and national agricultural or related agencies. 


"| MANY OTHER veterans have received instruction and 
Maining through programs in trade and industrial educa- 
ms andiwion, distributive education, adult education, and other 
respon-Sigelds, 
ie pro-§j Louisiana schools satisfy a vital need through over 
riation #00 school-community food preservation laboratories. 
rovided@ihese centers, with facilities for slaughtering, chilling, 
ools. juring, smoking, canning, and freezing were used last 
d at allijear by 25,269 families to provide nutritious diets for 
nce in-§99.876 family members. 
r voca-§] Training in food production, preservation, utilization, 
id related subject matter areas is fostered particularly 
indus-(fy the departments of home economics and vocational 
dustrial Mfericulture. Last year, 44,605 youth and adults attended 
» levels iPrganized classes. 

i Food processed by families for the school lunch pro- 
mam totaled 10,687,581 pounds, contributing to better 
Wealth and local economy, as well as improving the 
Miets of school children. 

; The nutrition education program is planned and 
od in arried on as a part of the total educational program from 
r en- ° . 
area. re first through the twelfth grades. It is correlated with 
ks in @nguage arts, science, social studies, and mathematics, to 
shop. timulate activities related to the daily life of boys and 

mirls. 

NOTED PRACTICES indicate that much progress is 
URNA 22 made in the nutrition education program. 
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ANIMATED HEADLINE: Two Grandview, 


HERE’S ACTION for civil de- 

fense in homemaking education 

programs throughout the nation, 
according to replies to a recent in- 
formal inquiry made of State Depart- 
ments of Home Economics. 


A review of activities reported 
seems to indicate three goals are being 
accomplished: to interpret civil de- 
fense, to develop an awareness of the 
need for emergency preparedness, and 
to develop skills. 


A few of the activities designed to 
accomplish one or more of these goals 
are presented here. But this summary 
is by no means a complete picture of 
all the work being done, or of all the 
activities still untouched. 


In Montgomery City, close to St. 
Louis—a prime target area, a grow- 
ing interest in civil defense needs has 
developed. Homemaking girls were 
interested in meeting the recommen- 
dation of one person trained in home 
nursing in every family. The first 
home nursing pilot study was done at 
Montgomery County R-II High 
School. (Other pilot studies are to be 
carried out in Maryland, Alabama, 
and Nevada.) 


Fourteen one-half hour films were 
shown to 173 girls in the high school. 
The viewing was followed by doing, 
as the girls attended one-hour practice 
sessions over a five-week period. 


LEARN CIVIL DEFENSE | 
. THROUGH THE & 















Mo., FHA officers and their C-D poster. 


These practice periods, held in home 
economics and physical education 
classrooms, were supervised by Dixie 
Ebersole, homemaking teacher, and 
Grace Geisendorfer, physical educa- 
tion teacher. 


THE GIRLS worked in teams of four 
to demonstrate to others what they 
had learned from watching the tele- 
vision demonstrations and studying 
the nursing textbook. One student 
acted as a patient while another 
played nurse. A third student ex- 
plained what was being done while 
a fourth evaluated the practice period. 

Students learned what to do when 
illness struck in the home and how 
to recognize symptoms and report 
them correctly to the family doctor. 
They learned how to read a thermom- 
eter, give a bed bath, control the 
spread of communicable diseases and 
use improvised sickroom equipment 
made from household articles. 


The course taught 32 basic nursing 
skills with the aid of visual aids, prac- 
tice sessions, and the Red Cross Nurs- 
ing Handbook. All 173 girls at Mont- 
gomery County R-II received Red 
Cross Home Nursing Certificates for 
completing the course. 

Grandview, Missouri, Future 
Homemakers made a door-to-door 
survey to discover families who would 
need help in case of an air attack. 
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They also found out who would ha Family 
space to accommodate people, anil the Sick 
who had old or crippled people wh special | 
would need immediate attention ; Sever 
time of emergency. their ow 
In Texas, homemaking tcacheq@ill terials | 
work with adults in the home anf™ tion. E 
family life program through organize the mar 
classes, home visits, workshop able fr 
neighborhood get-togethers and con Defense 
sultation. They teach areas related t 
civil defense: family food suppl STA’ 
family protection, safety in the homa™ the opp 
and home care of the sick. vision 
THE TEACHERS also work wig ‘2chin 
community groups and organizatio — = 
interested in home and family living "410 1 
and civil defense. They plan prog Civil L 
grams and serve as leaders for studgy ™mediur 
groups; develop programs for meet trated | 
ings; set up reading centers of refeqm ised © 
ence materials in civil defense; pgm . “S 
and set up Red Cross courses ig Mvitin, 
home care of the sick; locate neceg Future 
sary equipment; and make the home chapte 
making departments available tq Phases 
adults. — 
Teacher training institutions co pm “— 
tribute to the program through pre a. 7 
service and inservice training of home 
making teachers, research, and th ee 
preparation of materials related t rs P: 
homemaking and civil defense. oO 
Home economics teachers and st ted sa 
dents in South Carolina coopera their - 
with city, county, and State Civil De prepa: 
fense committees in promoting pro first a 
grams in emergency preparation, firs bers 
aid, and safety in the home, schoof schoo 
and community. Such programs ar group 
planned for meetings of local Juniog <yits 
Homemakers Associations, adult an famili 
youth home economics classes. Mig antert 
Mary Stockman, Chapin home eco recres 


nomics teacher, the officers of th 








Junior Homemakers Association, an He 
the local civil defense chairma i 
planned cooperatively a program i Ho. 
civil defense. Members of the cit lea 






council participated in a panel an 
discussed individual and communi 
responsibility in emergencies. 
Exhibits typical of many states we 
used by the Piedmont Federation a 
Virginia at the Danville Fair. 
theme was Enriching Home Lif 
Through Our Contributions to Civ 
Defense. Eight phases were empha 
sized—Safe Food Supply, Clothia 
Precautions, Emergency Action 
Save Lives, Personal Sanitation Dut 
ing Emergencies, Make Your Familiy’ » 
a Team, Prepare Your Shelter, Strom; [ j 
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Family Morale, and Home Care of 
the Sick. Grandma’s Pantry received 
special emphasis in Maine. 

Several states report developing 
their own safety and civil defense ma- 
terials for use in in-service educa- 
tion. Extensive use also is made of 
the many films and publications avail- 
able from State and Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 


STATES ARE taking advantage of 
the opportunity to use radio and tele- 
vision as means of informing and 
teaching. Benton, Illinois, homemak- 
ing students wrote and presented a 
radio program in Home Safety and 
Civil Defense. Television serves as a 
medium for demonstrations and illus- 
trated talks on home nursing, impro- 
vised equipment, and child care. 

As other states, Arizona reports 
inviting trained personnel to class and 
Future Homemakers of America 
chapter meetings to discuss various 
phases of civil defense, individual re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities for 
volunteer work. Other states report 
distributing civil defense leaflets in 
the community, setting up reading 
centers, showing civil defense films, 
and participating in Ground Observer 
Corps. In Texas, students made sur- 
veys of homes, stores, and schools 
for safety hazards and took part in 
their removal. Many FHA chapters 
prepared and were responsible for 
first aid rooms or kits at school. Mem- 
bers presented programs during 
school assemblies and before civic 
groups, often writing the scripts for 
skits. Favored morale builders are 
families-together projects, learning to 
entertain children, making and using 
recreation kits. 


Homemaking training to meet 
emergencies already has been tested 


Action for civil defense spells preparedness to Beckville, Tex., FHA-ers where 


a student-teacher team shows how to make improvised equipment at home. 


in many states devastated by hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, blizzards, or floods. 
After the April tornado, Pembroke, 
North Carolina homemaking students 
assisted Red Cross and Civil Defense 
Units by preparing and serving food, 
and issuing clothing at emergency 
centers. Following the flood in the 
Putnam area, Bernice Borse, home- 
making teacher at Putnam, Connecti- 
cut, wrote that many of her stu- 
dents had been victims of the disaster. 
Homemaking girls visited the clothing 
collection centers, selected garments, 
and renovated them successfully for 
themselves and others. 

In North Carolina, home experi- 
ences of some students include plan- 
ning and carrying out home protec- 
tion exercises and building and equip- 
ping first aid cabinets. 


Homemaking students at Batesburg-Leesville High School, South Carolina, 
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learn how to care for the sick with help from teacher Willie Trotter. 
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BOTH YOUTH and adults in home- 
making, who participate in organized 
groups to promote an intelligent un- 
derstanding of civil defense, train or 
become trained in some phase of the 
work. Barbara Schrader, Future 
Homemaker from Seaman, Kansas, 
served as member of the Kansas Civil 
Defense Board for Youth. The Texas 
Youth Civil Defense Advisory Coun- 
cil held the first state level defense 
meeting in the nation last year with 
representatives from 4-H Clubs, 
American Junior Red Cross, Future 
Farmers, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, ed- 
ucational clubs and Future Home- 
makers. Milda Kusler of Beulah, 
North Dakota, who represented the 
national FHA as a member of the 
first National All-Youth Conference 
on Civil Defense, made recommenda- 
tions for youth activities in state and 
local communities. Teachers serve on 
local civil defense committees. State 
home economics staff members are 
on State Women’s Advisory Councils 
for Civil Defense. Mrs. Thelma L. 
Graper, Consultant, Homemaking Di- 
vision, Michigan Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and Chairman of the 
Michigan Rural Safety Council, co- 
operates with civil defense programs. 

Definitely, there is action for civil 
defense in homemaking education 
programs in our nation. A continued 
challenge lies in keeping this action 
realistic, expanding, and a vital part 
of the total defense effort of each 
community and state. 






OW, AS NEVER BEFORE, Coal min- 
N ing in Southern West Virginia 

offers placement opportunities 
for well-trained vocational school 
graduates. But, as placement oppor- 
tunities increase, fast changing meth- 
ods of coal production multiply train- 
ing problems. 

McDowell Vocational School, in 
one of the world’s largest coal pro- 
ducing regions—McDowell County, 
W. Va.—prepares for the opportuni- 
ties offered to its young men by pro- 
viding mining skills that make them 
valuable workers. To appreciate the 
importance of such training and 
placement, one need only realize that 
in the southern counties of the state 
— McDowell, Wyoming, Mingo, 
Boone, Logan and Mercer—coal min- 
ing is the one and only industry. 

Operated largely by unskilled la- 
bor a few years ago, this industry is 
now replacing the unskilled and semi- 
skilled with complex machinery. To- 
day, only 12 men work on one sec- 
tion that formerly required 40 work- 
ers. Another section that once was 
operated by 18 men and a foreman 
now uses a skeleton crew to produce 
even more coal. 


Mr. McCourt is Supervisor, McDowell 
Vocational School, Welch, W. Va. 


GO TO THE working face of a 
modern mine, deep in the black tun- 
nels of the earth where coal dust is 
so thick a bright light is dim at 10 
feet, if you want to see a new, con- 
tinuous mining machine clawing up 
coal like a giant mole. Then you will 
understand what is meant by push 
button mining. You will also realize 
that mechanics who operate this 
machinery must be well trained. 

What does mechanization and au- 
tomation mean to vocational schools 
in mining areas? 

It means that jobs are decreasing 
in number, but every required work- 
er must be skilled. 

In no other industry does equip- 
ment get such hard usage and abuse 
—abuse that is often the result of a 
lack of appreciation for equipment 
and a lack of skill and technical 
knowledge. 

This means more training and 
placement opportunities. It means 
more of our graduates will go into 
the trade for which they are trained. 
And it means training must be such 
that each new employee will be able 
to produce his first day on the job. 

All this poses many training prob- 
lems and the first is the shortage of 
skilled men who can qualify for in- 
dustrial teacher certificates in any 
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phase of mine equipment mainte- ulatic 
nance. Making this headache doubly 7 and { 
severe is the great differential in sal- — srepai 
aries paid for industrial teaching and 5 of in 


for similar skilled work in mining. To 5 ince 
be effective, much of the training must 5 Tr 


be done with mining equipment that = grad 
is difficult to obtain. Purchasing is m Steel 
impossible for county school boards » = hirec 
of education in many instances and mor 
industry-lending is difficult because agre 
many companies do not have spares. he \ 


Since 1950, we have emphasized J. 


our welding department under the Poc: 
leadership of Joe Bowen, instructor of v 
—not for the sake of welding alone area 
but because every mine mechanic mai 
must be both a welder and an elec- chai 
trician. Twenty-five per cent of all effo 
mining repair is welding and a large out 
percentage is original fabrication. hig! 

MR. BOWEN specializes our stu- for 


dents not only in arc welding, manip- 


ipment 


Joy Manufacturing Co., and quoted at many 
Dowell trains today will work on in the future. 


L fell Trains For Jobs 


ulation and theory, but also in oxy-acetylene welding 
and flame cutting. He picks every opportunity to teach 
repair and maintenance so that our graduates will be 
of immediate benefit, once employed. This has resulted 
in continuous placement. 

Typical is Harry Bracewell of Anawalt, W. Va., a ’54 
graduate who is employed as a welder-mechanic by U. S. 
Steel Corporation at Gary. This company alone has 
hired 36 of our welding graduates since 1952. Dozens 
more are working for other companies. All employers 
agree that a McDowell-trained boy is an asset wherever 
he works. 

J. L. Kirk, Jr., and Walter P. Sowers, owners of the 
Pocahontas Welding Supply Co., Bluefield (distributors 
of welding equipment and supplies through the mining 
area) have had a rare opportunity to see the type of 
maintenance to be done and the-need for trained me- 
chanics. They observed McDowell Vocational School 
efforts to train and place mine mechanics and they set 
out to help with three short-term annual scholarships to 
high school seniors in welding departments. Competition 
for the scholarships, valued at $300 each, has been keen 
and the effect remarkable. 





by Okey McCourt 


Each June 1, the scholarship winners are sent to Ho- 
bart Trade School, Troy, Ohio—a foremost welding 
school. For 30 days these young men, certified as good 
welders by the West Virginia Department of Labor, are 
specialized in high pressure pipe and heliarc welding 
before their entry into industry. It is not the scholar- 
ship alone that makes competition so keen, it is also the 
fact that the sponsoring industry guarantees the winner 
a good job when he has completed the course. 


THE FIRST WEEK of May the company is host to heads 
of industry at a banquet in the Vocational School. In 
1956, there were 150 guests from a five-county area. 
From previously given tests and the work of the con- 
testants on exhibit, a judging team from industry selects 
and announces the scholarship winners. Industry mean- 
while gets a look into every department of the school 
and at an exhibit of student skill It is commonplace 
for students to be employed on the spot. 


EVERY SCHOLARSHIP winner in the last five years 
is employed in the trade for which he was trained. With 
the exception of one, all are in mining. 










Gordon Lawhorn, who owns this tow-truck, one of five in the nation, says he’s 


learning much about business management through attending the clinic. 


DE and Small Business 


by John Perreault 


MALL BUSINESS AS an economic 
S institution is as old as the James- 

town settlement and as American 
as the Washington Monument. It is 
the father of the corporate system 
rather than the dependent. Strong 
healthy small businesses perform cer- 
tain functions which are vital to our 
way of life. 

They help to keep free enterprise 
free and competitive. They “decen- 
tralize” economic and employment 
opportunity. They provide a high de- 
gree of stability and opportunity for 
the evolution of new ideas. They 
meet local needs and situations that 
cannot be otherwise served. They 
constitute, in many instances, the final 
link in the chain of production and 
distribution. 

Despite this recognition of the im- 
portance of the small business func- 
tion, until very recently, little was 
being done to assure the perpetuation 
of small business as a system. Fortu- 
nately some economists, statesmen, 
and educators have looked at the 
small business man and his problems 
with appreciation, sympathetic un- 
derstanding, and a determination to 
help. Vocational educators were 
prominent among those who fostered 
appropriate action. Here and there, 
isolated efforts began to take on the 
semblance of a planned program 
based initially on the needs of a par- 
ticular community, but later blossom- 
ing into a state-wide and national sig- 
nificance. 


20 


One such community was Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Its program dates 
back to the year 1946-47. This is 
the specific story of the Richmond 
Small Business Clinic which is one of 
a number of similar developments. 


LARGE BUSINESS faces the daily 
perplexities of doing business with a 
host of specialists who, by training 
and experience, are prepared to make 
decisions about anything from lo- 
cating a new plant to settling a legal 
involvement. This is what is some- 
times referred to as Management in 
Depth. Even with such talent at the 
helm, mistakes are made. Probably 
because of the size and scope of the 
organization such failures can be ab- 
sorbed by the corporate body and the 
subsequent shock distributed and re- 
sisted. 

The small business man, on the 
other hand, does not generally have 
specialized management assistance. 
In many instances he is his own board 
of directors, making all decisions— 
for better or for worse. Because of 
limited resources he can ill afford to 
make even a single costly mistake. 
Year after year analyses of business 
failures by such agencies as Dun and 
Bradstreet emphasize the fact that 
lack of balanced management, or a 
lack of sufficient time to give atten- 
tion to all of the functions of man- 
agement, has been the outstanding 
cause of small business failure. This 
fact offered a distinct challenge to 
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vocational educators in Richmond in 
the year 1946-47. 

At this time many veterans were 
returning from the service with newly 
developed skills. Their military train- 
ing in technical fields could now be 
re-directed. 

It soon became apparent that many 
of these men were more skilled in 
operational and technical fields than 
they were in administration or man- 
agement. Many, working as much as 
12-14 hours a day, were losing 
money—and didn’t know why. Yet 
some of the cost factors were so ap- 
parent to the trained eye it was sur- 
prising that they could be overlooked. 
Overhead was frequently far out of 
proportion to the size and nature of 
a particular business. Advertising 
was done on impulse rather than by 
plan. Funds were tied up in exces- 
sive fixed assets leaving little or no 
working capital. Records, where they 
existed, were incomplete and fre- 
quently inadequate. The plight of 
these men led the distributive educa- 
tion staff to wonder if similar condi- 
tions prevailed in non-veteran op- 
erated small businesses. 


A COMMITTEE of interested per- 
sons representing the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce, the City Li- 
cense Bureau, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce and the Richmond 
Public Schools met to formulate a 
plan for assisting the small business 
men of the area with these and simi- 
lar problems. The Small Business 
Clinic was conceived and became 
operative in the fall of 1947 under 
the direction of the Division of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education of the 
Richmond Public Schools. 

The approach is based on the idea 
that the man who is aware of busi- 
ness pitfalls will avail himself of aid 
and information. He will be less apt 
to become a casualty statistic than 
the man who walks on unfamiliar 
roads—blindfolded. 

The groundwork of the program is 
laid by a careful analysis and dis- 
cussion of the common hazards and 
causes of business failures. This dis- 
cussion is documented with statisti- 
cal reports and case history citations. 
Harry M. Meacham, Richmond Dis- 
trict Manager for Dun and Brad- 
street, lends the weight of his autho- 
rity and dynamic personality to this 
and other phases of the program. 


Mr. Perreault in City Supervisor of DE, 
Richmond. 
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The initial session is followed up 
by a series of seven meetings at week- 
ly intervals. Business and profession- 
al leaders in the community serve as 
resource specialists for these discus- 
sions. An attorney, a panel of trade 
association executives, a banker, an 
accountant, an advertising executive, 
and a government representative join 
with the program-coordinator to as- 
sure an up-to-the-minute, vital pre- 
sentation. The sessions follow a pre- 
determined pattern but the discus- 
sion is spontaneous. The broad areas 


covered are listed here. 


@ teristics of 
4 characteristics of 


gD ers ee 
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Small Business Hazards: Charac- 
American Economy, 
small business, 
problems of small business, underly- 
ing causes of failure, how to avoid 
the pitfalls. 


Legal Relations: Types of business 
organization (proprietorships, part- 
nerships, corporations); the partner- 
ship agreement. 


Sources of Aid and Information: 
Big business and specialized manage- 
ment, limited internal resources of 
small business, scope of outside aid. 


Successful Financial Management: 
Divisions of business capital, conser- 


| vation of working capital, hazards 


associated with working capital, 


» sources of business funds, the banker 
» and the small business man. 


H need for 


Record Keeping and Finance: The 
records, basic records 
needed, data to be provided by rec- 


> ords, how to establish records. 


Advertising and Promotion: Ad- 


» vertising appeals, attributes of a good 
» advertisement, reasons for advertis- 
| ing, newspaper advertising, radio as 
) a medium. 


Human Relations in Business: In- 


) ternal morale, relationships with re- 


sources, public relations, customer 
relations, conclusions. 


Meetings are conducted without 
text books, home, assignments or ex- 
aminations. Theory is played down. 
The accent is on the genuine daily 
problems of management. 


IN 1949 THE RICHMOND Junior 
Chamber of Commerce became in- 
terested in the accomplishments of 
the clinic and offered the services of 
its membership as salesmen or 
spokesmen for the program. Since 
then, the organization has promoted 


DECEMBER, 1957 


the clinic as an annual educational 
project. 


The Small Business Administration 
was established in Washington in 
1953. 


Richmond was among the fortu- 
nate communities in which a regional 
office of this agency was established. 
Another great resource was thus 
added to the program. Representa- 
tives of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration have been consistent in their 
interest and assistance. 


Approximately 1,300 Richmond 
area business managers have now 
had the benefit of the clinic’s training 
and direction. Participants are the 
best salesmen for succeeding sessions. 


During the last three years the 
Richmond program has broadened 
the scope of its operation. There are 
now two distinct offerings yearly. The 
first, offered in the fall, is called Estab- 
lishing and Operating a Small Busi- 
ness. This is followed by a spring 
series of ten 2-hour sessions on /n- 
creasing Profits in Small Business. 
This advanced series includes such 
problems as determining trade poten- 
tials, developing sales and service pol- 
icies, taxation and licensing regula- 
tions, promotional campaigns, small 
business protection, succession and 
expansion. 


THROUGHOUT THE State of Vir- 
ginia and as a result of the far-sighted 
leadership on the part of the State 


Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Miss Louise Bernard, there has been 
created an atmosphere in which co- 
ordinators from many communities 
are kept informed of what is devel- 
oping in any given locality. 


In many instances Richmond coor- 
dinators have been invited to visit 
with advisory committees and build 
up enthusiasm for the project in 
other communities. Danville, Vir- 
ginia has already completed two out- 
standing clinics on Establishing and 
Operating level and is currently lay- 
ing plans for the advanced program. 
Newport News has had so many ap- * 
plicants for its initial series that it 
became necessary to set-up multiple 
sections in order to accommodate the 
numbers that registered. Arlington, 
Woodstock, Portsmouth, Gate City, 
Appalachia, Big Stone Gap, Hope- 
well and Alexandria similarly have 
reported immediate enthusiastic re- 
sponse. 


In several instances distributive 
education coordinators from a group 
of adjacent communities have joined 
forces to offer a single centralized 
program. An example of this type of 
cooperative activity is the work being 
done by the distributive education 
coordinating staffs of Waynesboro, 
Staunton, and Fishersville. Coordi- 
nators of these communities have or- 
ganized themselves into the “Virginia 
Valley Planning Commission” in or- 
der to further the development of an 
area program. 








DeWitt Lusk, who 
was a participant in 
Richmond's first 
business clinic, 1947, 
continued his 
merchandising 
training through 
Virginia's adult 
program. He 
manages a 
prospering hardware 
store. Here, he 
practices what he 
has learned about 
“customer 

relations. .. .” 














The Business of 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


by Jerre E. Gratz 


URING A GENERAL session of the 
1957 AVA Convention, three 
speakers gave their impres- 

sions of advisory committees. 


Let’s explore an actual case experi- 
ence to see why an advisory commit- 
tee in business education is set up and 
how it functions. 


Public education has come in for 
its share of criticism during the past 
few years. Possibly some criticism 
could be silenced through advisory 
committees, provided the group is 
made an actual working part of the 
school. Advice must be needed, re- 
quested, given and used to justify 
such a committee. A good way to find 
the members for an advisory com- 
mittee is through your National Office 
Management Association (NOMA). 
Many members of this group will wel- 
come the opportunity to serve. These 
men are interested in business, as 
shown by their membership in 
NOMA, and they are also interested 
in education since one of the ob- 
jectives of this organization is to pro- 
mote better understanding between 
business and education. 


IN THE Cumberland Valley Joint 
High School, Mechanicsburg, Pa., an 
advisory committee was formed and 
invited to spend a day at the high 
school to learn about the program, 
and to offer suggestions for improve- 
ment of the business education curric- 
ulum. A tour of the school was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon where they had 
the opportunity to talk with teachers 
from all departments. 


Later the business education teach- 
ers explained the type of preparation 
offered students in basic business, 
bookkeeping, office practice, short- 
hand, and typing. This procedure 
differs from the function of many ad- 
visory committees because the teach- 
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ers pointed out to the businessmen 
what they were doing rather than ask- 
ing the businessmen what they should 
be doing. 


After each presentation, the advis- 
ory group asked questions and offered 
constructive criticism. A few of the 
summarizing points of the conference 
might be of interest to all teachers 
who prepare students for a specific 
vocation: 


Most of the businessmen felt that 
speed in taking shorthand, in typing, 
and in transcription was being over- 
emphasized. A young person, just out 
of high school, is not placed in a 
top level job that requires a high rate 
of speed, they said. Most of the com- 
mittee said they are satisfied with a 
beginning worker who is neat, under- 
stands good sentence structure, and 
knows how to properly use reference 
books. 


PERSONAL STANDARDS in be- 
ginning workers were stressed by the 
advisory group. By high personal 
standards the committee meant good 
grooming, initiative, and pride in see- 
ing a job well done. 


Knowing that businessmen show 
major interest in high personal stand- 
ards should be of great importance to 
vocational teachers. There seems to 
be a rumbling criticism in our econ- 
omy that the worker is no longer 
interested in “doing a day’s work for 
a day’s pay.” Instead, critics charge, 
we now have the philosophy of seeing 
how much we can get paid for as little 
work as possible. 


AS VOCATIONAL teachers, we 
should expect and demand a high 
quality of work from our students. 
If a teacher expects high quality work, 
students will produce it. If a careless 
student makes a passing grade, care- 
less work will be the order of the day. 


Also, according to the committee, 
teachers should train students to plan 
the work they have to do in the time 
allotted for it. The beginning worker 
who wastes time through non-plan- 
ning lags behind disrupting schedules 
for other workers Along this same 
line, the committee particularly 
stressed the inability of new workers 
to follow directions specifically. 

Recent studies, they pointed out, 
have shown the trend of high schools 
to offer less than two years of book- 
keeping. With the coming of the elec- 
tronic age in the office they said there 
will be a greater need for more work- 


ers to know where the figures come | 


from in bookkeeping. They, there- 
fore, recommended offering 


high schools. 
It was generally agreed that busi. 


ness students should be fairly compe- | 


tent, possessing a rather complete 
knowledge of a variety of office ma- 
chines. To the surprise of many, the 
committee felt the need to emphasize 
rotary and printing calculators. 

What of special importance can 
business educators find in these com- 
ments? 

Perhaps we are stressing speed at 
the expense of accuracy. This does 
not mean that we should concentrate 
on accuracy at the expense of speed, 
but, given the right working condi- 
tions, vocational teachers should turn 
out personnel with a high degree of 
accuracy and reasonable speed. 

And, are we sure that we are 
teaching the why and not just the 
how? It might be a good idea to recall 
that “the person who knows how 
will always have a job, but the person 
who knows why will always be his 
boss.” Let’s not turn out mechanical 
robots who are lost when a situation 
changes. Give your students the why! 


LAY-ADVISORY groups can help 
with vocational programs. This help 
need not be confined to the business, 
distributive or trade and industrial 
education departments. The agricul- 
ture and homemaking departments 
can also benefit. 

Let’s strengthen our ideal of de- 
mocracy in the high schools by using 
lay-advisory groups. 


Mr. Gratz is Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Education, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. He served as 
Business Education Department Head in 
the Cumberland Valley Joint High School 
from September, 1954 to June, 1957 
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PAKISTAN: First Line of Defense 


try in an old land. Here I have 

been working for three weeks in 
an effort to help plan a total program 
of vocational education. The officials 
and people are anxious and willing to 
develop a vocational and technical 
program of education. It is definitely 
apart of their plans for the immediate 
future. The difficult decisions to be 
made are what kind of programs to 
develop, what priorities should be 


Ts IS PAKISTAN— a new coun- 


@ given to each and what procedure to 


follow. Of necessity, the development 
must come slowly. 
Prior to 1946 Pakistan was a part 


@ of India—its people a neglected, mi- 
nority group. Partition came in that 


year, largely on the basis of religion. 
This Muslim country is composed of 
two wings more than a_ thousand 


miles apart—East and West Pakis- 
@ tan—separated by India. Portions of 
@ the country had a well-developed civ- 


Pakistan was the gateway to conquer- 
ing kings such as Cyrus, Darius and 


Xerxes of Persia and Alexander the 


Great of Macedonia. Much of West 


@} Pakistan is desert country. On the 


other hand East Pakistan, a vast allu- 


j vial plain, has a relatively high annual 
Wrainfall. It is especially high during 
} the monsoon season. 


EAST PAKISTAN, an area about 
the size of Louisiana, has a popu- 


| lation (approximately 45,000,000) 
about one-fourth that of the United 
4] States. West Pakistan, a much larger 
Wj area, has a population of approxi- 
@ mately 35,000,000. The country as 
§ a whole ranks sixth in total popula- 
J tion among the nations of the earth. 
my At 


the present rate of increase 
the population will probably reach 
100,000,000 by 1970. The average 
density of population per square mile 
in East Pakistan is slightly less than 
800—with almost 12,000 persons per 
cultivated square mile. This, in all 
the world, ranks near the top in den- 
sity of rural population. There is an 
average of about two cultivated acres 
per worker in East Pakistan and 5.4 
in West Pakistan. 

The annual per capita income in 
Pakistan is approximately 235 rupees 
which amounts to $49.39 at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange. With the rate 
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by Dr. M. D. Mobley 


of increase in population, it poses 
quite a problem to maintain even this 
present low per capita income. At 
present only one-half the children of 
elementary school age are enrolled in 
schools. Of all the people in Pakistan, 
the illiteracy status in any language is 
about 85 per cent. Virtually all the 
educated people speak English. There 
is no single national language. Ben- 
gali is the official language in East 
Pakistan and Urdu in West Pakistan, 
though several other languages and 
dialects are spoken in various parts 
of the nation. Lack of a single national 
language complicates the problem of 
developing a nationwide program of 
education, as well as a communication 
system in general. 

These are some of the conditions, 
described in the preceding paragraphs, 
which make it difficult to plan and 
launch an effective program of voca- 
tional and technical education for 
Pakistan. Yet, these conditions will 
never change until such a program of 
education is in operation on a sound 
and efficient basis. 


ABOUT 60 PER CENT of the total 
income of the people of Pakistan is 
derived from agriculture. Until parti- 
tion in 1946, there was little manu- 
facturing in the country except in cot- 
tage industries. Since then much 
progress in industrial development 
and production has been made. Espe- 
cially is this true in the establishment 
of textile mills for manufacturing cot- 
ton and jute products. 

Both Pakistani and American offi- 
cials tell me that one of the great 
needs of this country is trained, effi- 
cient workers on the land, in industry 
and business and in the home. They 
realize that the survival and well- 
being of this new nation is dependent, 
in large measure, on the skill and pro- 
ductivity of its people; and that this 
can come only through education with 
emphasis on vocational, technical and 
scientific training. 


PAKISTAN can boast of few national 
resources. Its people, with the attain- 
ment of proper skills and knowledge, 
must of necessity comprise its greatest 


resource. 1 have been tremendously 
impressed with the innate intelligence 
and eagerness of the people to secure 
knowledge and skills that will help 
them increase production per acre 
and production per man. It is most 
encouraging to me to find such a 
favorable attitude toward ICA per- 
sonnel and Americans in general. 
There exist splendid cooperative 
working relationships among Pakis- 
tani and American officials. They are 
working as a team in their combined 
efforts to strengthen the economy of 
this new nation and to help raise the 
health, education and living stand- 
ards of the masses of the people. 

Here in Pakistan, as in more than 
40 other nations throughout the 
world, exists, indeed and in truth, the 
first line of defense against the spread 
of Communism. As the people of free 
nations battle for the minds of men, 
we must never forget that the best 
way to prevent the spread of Com- 
munism and totalitarianism is to help 
people acquire skills and knowledge 
that will make it possible for them to 
produce more and thus have more. 

On the farms and in the industries, 
Pakistani workers are beginning to re- 
ceive training that will help them pro- 
duce more per acre and more per 
man. As yet, it is just a meager be- 
ginning. The surface has not yet been 
scratched. The need is tremendous. 
But the seeds of progress—usable 
knowledge and_ skills —are being 
planted. I am confident that Amer- 
ica’s efforts here in this foreign land, 
where a young nation is struggling for 
survival, will in time play an impor- 
tant role in helping a courageous and 
needy people combat poverty, disease 
and hunger—the greatest allies of 
Communism. 

THE HEAD of the education pro- 
gram for the United States Operations 
Mission in Pakistan is a former voca- 
tional educator of America—H. J. B. 
Turner. He is a man of vision and 
action. This is not his first tough as- 
signment. Through his efforts and 
leadership a program of vocational 
education, which is still functioning 
on a sound and effective basis, was 
developed in Iran. I believe that he 
will receive the full cooperation of 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Mobleys are Home! 


—according to Mel Barlow 
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The Hat! 
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: 2h CS, according to Mel Barlow, the § 
_ JOURNAL'S unofficially official East- 
} West-Coast-Reporter-Photographer- 
Mentor-and-Aide-at-Large, Dr. and Mrs. 
M. D. Mobley arrived in Los Angeles 
Nov. 24—ending almost three months of 
world travel and overseas duty. 


oo 


ting, yo 

field, sh 
“That morning,” says Mel, “at 7 a.m., Bin most 

three sleepy but distinguished Califor- 

nians (Mel, Lee Ralston, and Harold Mc- 

Carter) leaned against the fence at LA 

International Airport, watching for oa 

plane that, we discovered later, landed 

almost on top of us. 


“Peering curiously at a ‘Hat’ that 
alighted, we finally recognized the man 
underneath as Dr. Mobley, himself. 








“Mrs. Mobley emerged, too, with leis 

Top, the Barlow camera caught Mrs. Mobley alighting. Above, Mel, Dr. and Mrs. presented by vocational educators in 

Mobley and Lee Ralston deep in devastating, to say the least, California charm. Hawaii where Dr. Mobley had addressed 
a group only the day before. 


“Right away, they wanted to know if 
we had had two Fridays in our week, 
like they did. Of course, | hurdled that 
one—knowing a lot about the Date Line 
—but Ralston is still bewildered. 


“Our native charm at its best, we 
greeted, and welcomed and _photo- 
graphed in behalf of all you 31-odd 
thousands of AVA members. 


“Confidentially, Harld McCarter was 
not quite at his best after Dr. M. told us 
the world is round. As a matter of fact 
Harold’s going on a nine-months’ trip 
next year, chiefly to check up on the 
story. But, as usual, I'll take M. D.’s word 
for it. 





Before he came home, Mr. Mobley attended the First Annual Middle Eastern Con- 
ference on Agricultural Education, held in Karachi where he is shown with par- 
ticipants Dr. S. H. Lintner, Agricultural Education Advisor in Iraq; Dr. C. E. Rhoad, 
Advisor on Agricultural and Technical Education in Iran, and Hoyt Turner, ICA 
Chief, Educational Division, in Pakistan (former ag teacher and trainer in Georgia.) 


“Well, anyway, they’re back safe and 
sound and, just like the rest of you, we're 
delighted—even though we lost a few 
hours sleep and you didn’t!” 
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plied until the assortment of 

kinds and sizes baffles the un- 
initiated. To recommend one camera 
fom among the hundreds available 
yould start controversy. With all re- 
ect to the addicts of range-finder 
focusing, I would recommend a reflex 


















Mcamera for general use. These are 
the single lens outfits in miniature 
cameras, twin lens in the larger sizes 








gind up to and including the 5” by 7” 
cameras. 
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THERE ARE dozens of 35mm cam- 
eras. All allow a view of every pic- 
ture through the lens before making 
actual exposure. You see what you 
are taking up to the moment you 
snap. Thus, every shot turns out full- 
frame, parallax-free and, obviously, 
precisely focused. By reducing aper- 
ature Opening to a predetermined set- 
ting, you readily observe depth of 
field, shadow patterns and textures. 
In most cases, a satisfactory observa- 
tion of contrast can be made under 
the reduced aperature setting. 


Twin lens cameras, and the larger 
single lens reflex cameras’ with 
ground glass focusing, employ essen- 
tially the same practices as outlined 
for the 35mm reflex. Parallax be- 
comes a problem with the twin lens 
units only when making extreme close- 
ups, in photographing finished lapi- 
dary stones. 

All these cameras accept a wide 
range of proxas, auxiliary lenses for 
close-up work. Several allow the op- 
erator to change the entire lens sys- 
tem or replace components when 
switching from normal to wide angle 
or telephoto. For complete informa- 
tion about reflex cameras, consult a 
buying guide.! 

Fabulous new film with fantastic 
speed ratings up in the thousands 
has become generally available for 

1 1957 Photography Director and Buying 


Guide. New York, N. Y.; Popular Photog- 
raphy, 366 Madison Ave. 

“John Wolbast, 1/5 Combinations of 
Films, Developers. Modern Photography. 
Feb., 1957. pp. 72-75. 

8 Miller and Brummitt. This Is Photog- 
raphy. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City 
Books. 1952. 
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Mahogany Taken Without Red Filter 





those who like to experiment. It is 
almost possible to photograph a 
mouse at midnight in a coal bin with 
the basement lights off. (If you try 
this, let me know if the mouse blinks 
when the shutter clicks.) 

Most “fast” films prove interest- 
ing and valuable for taking groups 
when a flash would disturb them. 
But, of greatest practical value to 
average photographers are the new 
“thin” films and those with relatively 
slow emulsion ratings. 

Among the very slow, fine-grain 
films are Adox RB-14 (16), Kodak 
Panatomic X (25), Ilford Pan F 
(25) and Adox KB-14 (16). Well 
exposed negatives from any of these 
films will withstand maximum en- 
largement when processed in fine- 
grain developer. Wolbast* has pre- 
pared an excellent chart showing film 
and developer combinations to assist 
us in selecting the process that gives 
negatives capable of maximum en- 
largement. 

For those who prefer a medium 
speed film of near fine-grain char- 
acteristics, Ansco Supreme (80), II- 
ford FP 3 (64), Kodak Verichrome 
(80) and Kodak Plus X (80) serve 
well. Negatives made on these will 
not withstand quite the enlargement 
of the other group. 

As for film, decide what you want 
to accomplish and then settle upon 
one or more. Learn all about these— 
working characteristics and the best 





Final Admonitions! 


@ Use a camera with a sufficiently 
“sharp” lens to record all desired de- 
tail. 

@ Focus precisely. Provide for ade- 
quate depth of field when depth is 
needed in the print. 

@ When photographing small de- 
tail, get up close with the necessary 
prexar lenses. 

@ Look beyond your immediate pic- 
ture for disturbing elements. 

@ Make sure your picture tells the 
story you planned to get. 

@ Select film that will do your work, 
stick with it; do the same with devel- 
opers. Change only when you can 
improve. 

@ Use a light meter when possible. 

@ Study a good text on photog- 
raphy.’ 
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Photographic Expose! 


[ RABBITS, cameras have multi- By Howard F. Nelson 
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developer and treatment. Stay with 
your choice until you can improve 
by changing. 

Many times filters are important 
in making a usable negative. This is 
especially true out-of-doors. While 
our eyes perceive the colors of red, 
blue and green together as white light, 
films do not. Film “sees” each color 
separately and reacts accordingly. 
Without being too technical, this 
problem of color on black and white 
film can be controlled with a basic 
set of four or five filters. 

FILTERS STOP certain light rays, 
at the same time allowing others 
through. Because a filter absorbs 
these rays, it necessarily appears as 
colored. A red filter appears red and 
it also passes red rays readily. 

A green filter looks green; it ab- 
sorbs blue and red while allowing 
green light through. In use, this gives 
the effect of greener foliage, a more 
natural picture. Thus, it becomes 
possible to “correct” an exposure by 
selecting a filter that balances the 
finished negative. 

For example, when photographing 
reddish woods by daylight, a Wratten 
A or red filter will enhance the grain 
detail. Try an experiment with this 
filter. Photograph a pretty model in 
a red bathing suit and see if you 
don’t like it. If you like to see smooth, 
white face skin, clouds in a blue sky, 
a yellow or Wratten K-2 will do it. 
Natural blossoms of foliage result 
when you use a Wratten X-1 or light 
green filter. Actually, these filters 
produce the contrast required for pub- 
lished pictures. 

PROBABLY ALL of us have photo- 
graphed through glass or near water, 
only to have reflections glare in our 
pictures. The Pola-screen offers al- 
most complete control over this ob- 
stacle. Distracting reflections on art 
metal projects, plastic and ceramic 
pieces can be minimized by the same 
device. 


Dr. Nelson, Associate Professor, the De- 
partment of Industrial Education, College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
teaches graduate, undergraduate, off- 
campus extension and other types of in- 
service work in his field. 
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Association 


Douglas Whitlock, Lowell A. 
AVA Presents Award of Merit 


Douglas Whitlock, SCPI 

Douglas Whitlock, Board Chairman of 
the Structural Clay Products Institute, 
was presented with AVA’s Award of Merit 
at the SCPI annual convention, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Nov. 14. 

The Award, presented by Lowell Bur- 
kett, AVA Acting Executive Secretary, 
symbolizes vocational training in that it 
was designed and hand inscribed by voca- 
tional students themselves. 

Mr. Burkett paid tribute to Mr. Whit- 
lock’s direction of a SCPI program of ap- 
prenticeship training that has resulted in 
more than 50,000 skilled journeymen since 
the end of World War II. During this 
period the average age of bricklayers has 
been lowered from 58 to 40 years. 

Describing how Mr. Whitlock embarked 
SCPI on a program of mason relations 
activity following World War II, Mr. 
Burkett detailed the cooperation he en- 
listed from the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union; the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor; the Associated General 
Contractors; the Mason Contractors Asso- 
ciation of America; the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and other construc- 
tion industry groups. 

SCPI efforts to create a whole library 
of up-to-date training material were char- 
acterized by Mr. Burkett as the beginning 
of “an entirely new technical literature.” 
He credited Mr. Whitlock’s initiative with 
bringing into being a pre-job training pro- 
gram endorsed by the National Joint 
Bricklaying Apprenticeship Committee. 

The AVA Award of Merit, given for 
the first time this year, was presented to 
only four people in the nation who have 
contributed significantly to the success of 
programs for more and beter vocational 
training opportunities. 
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Burkett at SCPI Eeasidiles. 
KIEA CALLS 
FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The First Annual Conference of the 
Kentucky Industrial Education Association 
was held at the Kentucky Hotel in Louis- 
ville, November ist and 2nd. 

The Association registered approximately 
350 members for the two day session. 

Topics discussed were: Student Selec- 
tion and Training of Technicians, The 
Place of Crafts in the Industrial Arts Pro- 
gram, Wood Working in a Modern Indus- 
trial Arts Curriculum, Product Knowledge, 
Shop Safety, Practices and Techniques in 
the Teaching of Drafting, Occupational 
Counseling for Industrial Education Stu- 
dents, Problems and Practices in Teaching 
the General Shop and Problems and Im- 
plications for Industrial Arts in Light of 
Twentieth Century Developments. 

Dr. Robert R. Martin, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, welcomed 
the group, and Charles R. Crakes, De Vry 
Technical Institute, Chicago, spoke on 
Trends and Occupational Opportunities for 
American Youth. James L. Patton, State 
Director of Vocational Education, served 
as banquet speaker. His subject was The 
Challenge of Industrial Education. 

Alumni breakfasts were held Saturday 
morning for the following institutions: 
Morehead State College, Murray State Col- 
lege, Kentucky State College, Western 
Kentucky State College, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, University of Kentucky, 
Stout State College, Tuskeegee Institute, 
Hampton Institute, and University of 
Louisville. 

New officers are: Ray Lawrence, Presi- 
dent; L. C. McDowell, Vice President, 
Trade and Industrial Education; G. T. 
Lilly, Vice President, Industrial Arts; 
Charles E. Chattin, and Van Catlett, 
Directors. 
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DE Policy and Planning 
Reports Philadelphia Sessions 






Louise Bernard, Chairman, presided at 
sessions of the Distributive Education 





The annua 















Policy and Planning Committee in Phila- nm of the | 
delphia, August 3-8. a was he 

John A. Beaumont, Director of the Dis. th Presider 
tributive Education Branch, Vocational Di- siding. 
vision, U. S. Office of Education, discussed Dr Morne 
some problems that grew out of his meet- sale in § 
ing with the State Directors of Vocational 4 diecuseed 
Education. He said the State Directors cation, p 
are most interested in the further expan- de poe 8 
sion of DE and they also expressed will- Vice Presi 
ingness to give it full support. i in prem 

John A. Beaumont, Warren Meyer, and oil Stanle\ 
R. C. Van Wagenen were commissioned tof ational | 
draft a telegram to be sent to the President resident, in 
of the United States that read as follows: 






57 AVA 
“The distributive education personnel i 
representing the several states and terri- 
tories commend you for including distribu- 
tion research as a major consideration of § 
your conference (Technical and Distribu-@ 
tion Research for the Benefit of Small 
Business, Sept. 23-25) for the benefit of § - 
small business. : 
“The distributive education program as 
conducted in the 48 states and territories §, 
operated through local schools is providing H§, 
training programs for small businessmen 3 
engaged in all phases of distribution. We 9; avA’s t 
stand ready to assist in disseminating in- Witerpretati 
formation developed at your conference Hig ways: 
to the thousands of small businessmen Biterpret th 
through distributive education training pro- Ws. public 
grams.” * ocational 
At later meetings, the Committee elected I] Supporti 
officers: Louise Bernard, Chairman, and Mhiuge puilc 
R. C. Van Wagenen, Secretary; discussed é visi 
the fall conference scheduled by the U. S. § 
Office of Education for DE state super- 
visors and teacher trainers; and planned 
for the annual spring meeting of the group, 
possibly to be held in February or March, § 
1958. 3 
* Later, Secretary R. C. Van Wagenen 
received two recognitions of the telegram. Wye mover 
One, from Sherman Adams, Assistant 10 @eopment: 
the President, read: Dheterans ai 
“The President wants you and those you © Mr. Sta 
represent to know how much he appre- Wrends anc 
ciated the splendid interest evidenced by 


»eppointed 
the thoughtful message you sent him on Mommittes 
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the fifth. He is pleased to have this word Divisiot 

of approval regarding the President's Con- 4 New off 

ference on Technical and Distribution Re- Went: Rot 

search for the Benefit of Small Business. Wain. Sec 
“The fine offer of assistance in connec- Mion, Coun 

tion with the work of the Conference is @ 

deeply gratifying to the President and he © 

has asked that it be called to the attention © NEW C 

of the Executive Director of the Con- @IHE SH 





ference.” A 

A second reply, from Lincoln Jewett, § 
Executive Director of the Conference, 
read: 

“The White House has asked me to 
thank you for your kind telegram of Au- 
gust 6 and your comments on the inclu- 
sion of distributive education in the Presi- 
dent's Conference.” 
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Association News... 


Bia W. Scully 
peaks in Nebraska 


The annual business meeting and lunch- 
yn of the Nebraska Vocational Associ- 
jon was held in Hastings September 28 
ih President Glen E. Dorsey of Lincoln 
siding. 

Dr. Morrow Belton, Superintendent of 
hools in Hastings, welcomed the group 
ni discussed the importance of vocational 
jucation, pointing out that it should be 
ade available to all who desire it. 


§ Vice President Al Bang, of Grand Island, 
Ms in charge of the morning program. 


cil Stanley, Assistant Commissioner for 
ycational Education and an AVA Past 
resident, introduced Mrs. Eva W. Scully, 
7 AVA President and Arizona State 
yervisor of Home Economics, whose 
eme was Serving Others Through NVA 
nd AVA. 

flannel board, Mrs. Scully 
wered her subject in four sections: un- 
astanding, interpreting, supporting, and 
Understanding AVA means 
snowing the Constitution, keeping up-to- 
ate on publications and information, and 
representative membership 
For interpretation 
» other people, she recommended the use 


i AVA’s bulletin, Your Public Relations. 
Witerpretation, she explained, sould work 
myo ways: 
Mhterpret the program ,for the public and 
He public must interpret its needs for the 
Hjocational educator. 


the vocational educator must 


Supporting the organization should in- 


ivisional programs of work. Develop- 


went means the further development of vo- 
Sational 
Hirough growth and adaptation to the de- 
“hands of today’s society. 

March, & 
M@xhool discussed the place of the trade 
Mchool in Nebraska, tracing the history of 
Mie movement, its objectives, and other de- 
»yclopments. 
ycterans and 49 rehabilitation students. 


and practical arts education 


Lowell Welsh of the Milford Trade 


Milford now has about 200 


Mr. Stanley discussed current legislative 
nds and Bernard Gyger of Omaha was 
pointed Chairman of the Legislative 


Xommittee. 


Divisional meetings followed. 
New officers are: Mrs. Wilda Carr, Pres- 


a dent; Robert Eicher, Vice President; Glen 


‘ain, Secretary-Treasurer; and L. E. Wat- 


on, Counselor for Agriculture. 


; Recently elected officers of The Ship are 
William B. Jennison, Captain; Harry E. 


E Masters, First Mate; Paul Van Winkle, 


il, Purser; T. C. Linacre, 
Radio Officer; and Leonard A. Hehner, 


H\teward. The new officers were reported 


ty R. C. Stucker who served as Captain 
‘or the °57 Convention. 
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Virginia Leaders Honor 
Louise Bernard, “Mother of DE” 


Louise Bernard, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, was honored as Vir- 
ginia’s “Mother of DE” at a banquet com- 
memorating 20 years of the program’s 
progress held at Waynesboro, its birth- 
place in the state. 

Miss Bernard received a citation plaque 
from the people of Waynesboro as a token 
of their “appreciation, esteem and affec- 
tion” for her work in making DE a vital 
part of the local communities and the Vir- 
ginia public school system. 

Louis Spilman, President and Publisher 
of the Waynesboro News-Virginia, in pre- 
senting the citation, said: 

“One of the finest things that can hap- 
pen in a community is the establishment 
of distributive education classes. 

“Improving the individual strength 
through DE courses,” he declared, “will 
make for better community understand- 
ing.” 

A number of Miss Bernard’s first adult 
students were present in her honor. 

Virginia’s DE coordinators, who feel 
that Miss Bernard richly deserves her offi- 
cial “salute,” said: 

“This citation is presented to Miss Louise 
Bernard with deep gratitude and profound 
appreciation for her dedicated, devoted 
and unselfish service and her enlightened 
leadership in the field of distributive edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

“She was instructor of the first distribu- 
tive education classes held in Virginia, at 
Waynesboro, beginning May 13, 1937. 

“She became the first Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education on July 1, 1941, and 
still serves in that capacity. 

“She has organized distributive educa- 
tion so effectively and so efficiently that 

Virginia is recognized as the leader in this 
field throughout the United States.” 

Miss Bernard is the current Chairman 
of AVA’s Distributive Education Policy 
and Planning Committee. 


1957 AVA President Eva Scully greets ag teacher trainers in 


AVA Vice President for DE Fairbrother 
presents Award of Merit to 
Lloyd White Oct. 3rd. 


Special Ceremonies Held in D. C. 
Honor Lloyd T. White 


Lloyd T. White, Vice President of Cities 
Service Petroleum, Inc., accepted AVA’s 
Award of Merit at a dinner meeting for 
distributive educators in Washington, Oc- 
tober 3rd. 

The presentation was made by AVA’s 
Vice President for Distributive Education 
Roy Fairbrother, who is State Supervisor in 
Wisconsin. 

Hailing Mr. White’s “concern for the de- 
velopment and improvement of practical 
education,” AVA, in appreciation, saluted 
him for meritorious service with the Award 
of Merit, given for the first time this year. 

Mr. White has rendered outstanding 
work, particularly in the field of distributive 
education, Mr. Fairbrother said. 

“He has offered vital cooperation in pub- 
licizing the merits of DE and he has for 
many years actively helped state and local 
supervisors as well as the Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs of America. 

Mr. White said his activities in DE have 
become more and more of a rewarding 
experiences. 


Nebraska. 
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William Penn Loomis, 
T&l Program Specialist, Retires 


33, May 


. March 


After a distinguished career in the Office 
of Education, William P. Loomis, Program 
Specialist, North Atlantic Region, Trade 
and Industrial Education, retired Octo- 
ber 31. 

It was on December 7, 1940, that Mr. 
Bloomis was appointed to the Division of 
BVocational Education to assist the States 

19, Feb, in developing instructional materials for 
the National Defense Training Program 
@yior to World War II and later for the 
War Production Training Program. 
2 = @ Born and educated in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
>» M@Y Gioomis began early to learn the meaning 
of job skills. As a teenager, he worked 
summers and part-time at bridge drafting, 
Acarpentry, concrete work and house paint- 
ing. He was a sales clerk and bookkeeper 
in his father’s general store, and later man- 
aged a 200-acre farm and supervised the 
building of two city residences. 


24, Dec. 
4, April 


27, Feb. ji 


8, Dec. 


secon sca 


1, April 
31, May 


UPON GRADUATION in 1910 from 
Pennsylvania State College, with a B.S. de- 
wee in electrical engineering, Mr. Loomis 
/Fbecame geometry instructor in that college. 
‘FIwo years later, he went to McKeesport as 
sistant supervisor of manual training and 
acher of mechanical drawing and wood- 
working. 

From 1914-17, he taught mechanical 
jrawing and science *in Harrisburg, then 
vecame State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
/ Wustrial Education in the Pennsylvania De- 
| ‘yartment of Public Instruction. There, he 
telped to reorganize the vocational trade 
jrogram to meet Smith-Hughes Law re- 
quirements. 

In 1923, he received his M.A. Degree in 
‘Wocational Education at Columbia Uni- 
Yversity. 


ch 


te 


Ayer 


") From 1924-26, Mr. Loomis was profes- 
‘jr of industrial education in the School of 
Education of Pennsylvania State College 
nd established a four-year under-graduate 
curriculum for teachers of shop and related 
Jubjects. A graduate division was added 
at this time. 


Mr. Loomis helped to develop an im- 
‘proved method of curriculum and course 
construction based on trade analysis, and 
lauught both graduate and undergraduate 
tudents. In addition, he conducted classes 
or industrial arts teachers in summer ses- 

ions, inaugurated for the first time at Penn 
Dy State. 

In 1926, Mr. Loomis took a fling at busi- 
tess, and worked in the life insurance field 
until 1934. However, the world of teach- 
ts and students, shops and classrooms, 

Hbooks and tools, could not be denied and 
| >rought him back as Chief of the Division 
of Industrial Education and State Super- 
visor in Harrisburg. 

Between 1934-36, he set up a state ap- 
Prenticeship committee and inaugurated ap- 
prenticeship programs with emphasis on 
foreman and leadership training. In 1936 
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he became Director of Youth Personnel, 
National Youth Administration for Penn- 
sylvania, with special responsibility for the 
guidance, training and employment of 
youth. 


WITH THE CLOSE of the war and the 
War Production Training Program, Mr. 
Loomis became Specialist for Supervisory 
and Teacher Training in the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch of the Office of 
Education. He was instrumental in pre- 
paring such bulletins as: 

“Operation of a Local Program of Trade 

and Industrial Education,” 

“Suggestions for Developing Instruc- 

tional Materials for Supplementary 

Training of Apprentices,” 

“Procedures for Evaluating a Local Pro- 

gram of Trade and Industrial Education” 

(American Technical Society), and 

“List of Instructional Materials for the 

Supplementary Training of Apprentices 

and other ‘On-The-Job’ Trainees—Misc. 

3243” (for which he served as consultant 

on a national committee). 

On Sept. 2, 1951, Mr. Loomis was ap- 
pointed Program Specialist, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, for the North 
Atlantic Region. Under his leadership, the 
North Atlantic Region prepared a number 
of publications, most noteworthy being 
“Three Dimensional Aids” and “Type C 
Programs.” 


HIS ENCOURAGEMENT led regional 
personnel to carry on special projects and 
to conduct numerous research studies, 
some available on a national scale. 

Always open-minded and forthright, Mr. 
Loomis is noted for his amiable relation- 
ships with people. He does not expect 
them always to agree with him. No re- 
quest for assistance was ever too great or 
too sudden. He carried out his responsi- 
bilities willingly, cheerfully and painstak- 
ingly, regardless of the time or energy re- 
quired. 


Oswego Teachers College 
Announces Nine Appointments 


Appointment of nine new members of 
the Industrial Arts Education division 
faculty at State University of New York 
Teachers College, Oswego, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Foster S. Brown, presi- 
dent. They are: 

Robert J. Babcock, Associate Professor 
of Elementary Industrial Arts; Joseph 
Braco, Supervisor of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation; Robert A. Campbell, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Arts Education; Wil- 
liam S. Hanks, Assistant Professor of Ele- 
mentary Industrial Arts, and John R. 
Pfund, Professor of Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion. 

Also George V. Radcliffe, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Arts Education; John 
M. Shemick, Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial Arts Education; John Somerville, As- 
sistant Professor of Industrial Arts; and 
Earle S. Spaar, Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts. 


Eckhart Jacobsen Joins 
University of Maryland Staff 


Eckhart A. Jacobsen, who has been 
awarded the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
in Industrial Education by the University 
of Connecticut, has the distinction of being 
the first to earn a Ph.D. in this field, new 
to the university since 1954. The title of 
his dissertation is A Comparison of Com- 
petitive and Cooperative Learning Expe- 
riences in Technical Drawing on the Col- 
lege Level. His major adviser was John 
W. Karnes, Jr. 

Dr. Jacobsen did his undergraduate 
work at the State College for Teachers, 
Oswego, New York. He attended New 
York University and received his Master 
of Science Degree from Cornell University 
in 1946. 

His varied experience in industry in- 
cluded production work in the wood and 
metal fields and a foremanship in the Pro- 
duction Training Department, Norden 
Bombsight Company. His teaching has in- 
cluded work at the elementary, junior high, 
and high school levels. 

From 1944-46 he was City Supervisor 
of Industrial Arts at Elmira, N. Y. From 
1946 until recently he was on the staff of 
the State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Last September be became Asso- 
ciate Professor of Industrial Education at 
the University of Maryland. 


Joseph Nerden Named 
Chief of Technical Institutes 


Dr. Joseph T. Nerden has been named 
chief of the Bureau of Technical Institutes 
by Commissioner of Education William J. 
Sanders. The new bureau was formed to 
advance training of technicians for Con- 
necticut industry. 

Dr. Nerden will supervise operation of 
the Hartford Technical Institute and the 
new Norwalk Technical Institute, as well as 
development of evening programs at the 
14 state vocational-technical schools. The 
evening programs, for employees, provide 
education leading to a diploma in me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical or tool tech- 
nology. 

The new bureau chief will also prepare 
plans for two other technical institutes rec- 
ommended by the State Board of Educa- 
tion for the Waterbury area and southeast- 
ern Connecticut. 

Dr. Nerden, with the State Department 
of Education since 1941, has been consult- 
ant in Trade and Industrial Education and 
state consultant in audio-visual education. 
He organized the Department’s audio-visual 
library and helped to secure licenses for 
three educational television channels in 
Connecticut. 

Dr. Nerden is the author of physics 
textbooks and a contributor to state and 
national journals on vocational and tech- 
nical education. He is past president of 


the Connecticut Audio-Visual Association 
and chairman for the 1958 convention of 
the American Vocational Association. 
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Opportunities for Vocational 
Graduates in the Navy 


By Captain M. J. Luosey, USN 
Director of Recruiting Services, U.S. Navy 


The Navy believes in education. It was 
the first service to promulgate the “Stay 
in School” policy which has been adopted 
by all branches of the Department of De- 
fense, and the first to prepare an occupa- 
tional handbook. The Navy also announced 
the first high school graduate program and 
was the first to give special recognition to 
junior college graduates. 

There are numerous examples of high 
school lads who have been shown the im- 
portance of the high school diploma and 
have returned to complete the require- 
ments for graduation at the urging of the 
Naval Recruiter. 

In like manner, the Navy urges young 
men who are capable of going to college 
to take that advantage of better preparing 
for a worthwhile vocational objective. 

But, we of the Navy wish to make it 
clear here that we are interested in grad- 
uates of vocational schools. We respect 
the training they have mastered, and we 
offer careers that will interest them in 
several different ways. For example, the 
Navy will assure them of advanced train- 
ing on the junior college level along with 
practical training in the field of their 
choice. Advanced standing in the Navy’s 
service schools will be available to them. 
Along with management, educators, and 
labor forces, the Navy recognizes the 
problem of the conservation of manpower 
and proposes to do something about it. 
The Navy plans to administer tests and 
place vocational school graduates in just 
as much of an advanced position in the 
service schools as their training will per- 
mit. In an effort to achieve this most ef- 
fectively, Navy representatives approached 
officers of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor (apprenticeship train- 
ing) and the U. S. Office of Education gave 
much assistance in formulating plans for 
vocational school graduates. AVA brought 
vocational leaders to Washington for a 
three day conference. It was decided that 
a reciprocal arrangement should be estab- 
lished. 

The AVA encourages educational insti- 
tutions to adopt Federal Security Agency 
Form 114 (Rev.) prepared by personnel 
at the U. S. Office of Education. This will 
be used to give a complete story of the 
man’s civilian training to the classification 
officer at the Navy Classification Center. 
By presenting the record to the classifica- 
tion officer upon entering the Naval Serv- 
ice, the man is assured of opportunities 
for advanced training and assignment in 
the field of his choice. His vocational 
training and experiences are used, he re- 
ceives additional training on a junior col- 
lege level, he has training on the modern 
mechanical devices, and he becomes a 
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Around the Nation— 


more valuable man to his country and to 
society in general. Each man, upon satis- 
factory completion of a military course of 
instruction, is awarded a certificate indi- 
cating the type of instruction so as to per- 
mit evaluation by apprenticeship, trade, 
technical, and/or professional schools in 
terms of the Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Forces, prepared by the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Then, his record becomes a valuable 
vehicle on a two-way street. By presenting 
his record and certificate to the holder's 
joint apprenticeship committee secretary, 
to his trade school dean or to his technical 
school admission officer it is possible to 
obtain advanced credit. Should he decide 
against a career in the Navy after his first 
or second enlistment, he will obtain more 
favorable placement in private employ- 
ment. In case of a national emergency, by 
presenting his credentials to authorized 
placement officers, his assignment can be 
made where his special ability will be of 
the greatest value to him and to the nation. 

We who are on active duty in the Navy 
feel that not all guidance counselors are 
fully cognizant of the career opportunities 
in the Navy. We attach no censure upon 
counselor-trainers or upon the counselors. 
The Navy has been remiss in not distrib- 
uting guidance materials to the counselors. 

During the past two years, however, 
every effort has been made to make voca- 
tional guidance data available to them. 
For example, the Navy Occupational Hand- 
book was revised and reprinted, a high 
school subject chart was prepared indicat- 
ing the use of each high school subject 
field in the various occupational opportu- 
nities in the Navy. Numerous pamphlets 
and brochures were produced with the 
guidance counselors in mind. 

The High School Graduate Training Pro- 
gram was devised, whereby the creditable 
graduate may select his own area of train- 
ing and is assured school training and 
practical experience in his selected field. 
The Junior College Graduate Training 
Program gives advanced assignments to 
the graduate in his own major area, and 
the vocational school graduate may select 
his own career and be advanced on the 
basis of his vocational school training. 
These are but a few of the efforts of the 
Navy to give adequate recognition to the 
training in the public schools. 


THE NAVY is fully aware of the pride 
which the vocational school instructors, 
counselors, and administrators take in 
their graduates. Undoubtedly, many are 
capable of going further in formal educa- 
tional training. This opportunity exists in 
the Navy. 

Applicants accepted for enlistment un- 
der the vocational school program may go 
into one of five different fields. They may 
enter the electronics field which covers 
radio, radar, sonar and related activities 
and includes fifteen service schools, five of 
which are in the aviation group. The 
aviation field includes among other ratings 





the aviation electricians mate, the aviation 
guided missileman, aviation elecironics 
technician, the aviation fire contro! tech. 
nician, and the tradesman who is the man 
who develops training aid and devices used 
to simulate actual operating conditions, 

In the hospital category men and women 
are trained as hospital corpsmen or as 
dental technicians. They are prepared for 
valuable billets in the Navy and equally 
skilled occupations in civilian life. Obvi- 
ously, from the standpoint of investment 
and security it is hoped that these skilled 
personnel will select a career in the Navy. 

In the regular seaman category there 
are 53 service schools covering even more 
career opportunities in the Navy. They in- 
clude all types of training given in our 
vocational schools and technical institutes, 
They are the machinist, the carpenter, the 
engineman, the opticalman and many 
others where the vocational school gradu- 
ate will have his choice and where he will 
have due recognition of his training. 


THE NUCLEAR category has nine 
service schools giving basic training as 
electronics technician, electrician, instru- 
mentman, and allied activities and a year 
of specialized training in nucleonics on 
surface ships and in submarines. There 
are few career opportunities open to voca- 
tional school graduates which offer more 
career incentives in addition to travel, train- 
ing, security, medical and dental services, 
clothing, good salaries, and sports and rec- 
reation within a congenial group. 

Admiral Holloway recently stated: “The 
importance of school training is fully rec- 
ognized by the Navy which, through its 
modern recruiting and classification sys- 
tem, endeavors to make the best possible 
use of previous training and experience in 
assigning personnel to service schools and 
Navy occupations.” 

If a man is in a billet in which he is 
interested and where he is making progress, 
he will think of it as a career. The Navy 
wishes to give all credit possible for his 
vocational school training with no duplica- 
tion in the service schools. So tell your 
graduates that here is a unique opportunity 
for a career in an unequaled service. Every 
opportunity is given for advancement. The 
Navy needs progressive, capable young 
men, mentally able to operate the nuclear 
propelled vessels of the present and the 
future. 


Owen Harlan Returns 
From Overseas Service 

Dr. Owen Harlan has returned to the 
University of the State of New York's 
College for Teachers at Buffalo after two 
years of service as Consultant to the De- 
partment of Education of the Union of 
Burma. There, his primary responsibility 
was to help in the development of a teach- 
er-training program at the State Training 
College for Teachers in Rangoon. Super- 
visory duties, however, carried him to all 
parts of Burma and led to inspection trips 
to Hong Kong and Bangkok. 
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USOE Produces Study of 
Education in Russia 


A comprehensive report on education in 
the Soviet Union was released by the U. S. 
Office of Education Nov. 11. 

The 226-page illustrated book, the re- 
sult of a two-year study, is one of a series 
of reports on education in foreign coun- 
tries. It describes the organization, curric- 
ulum, methods and policies of the Soviet 
educational system. 

In releasing Education in the U.S. S. R., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick said: 

“The report makes it clear that the So- 
viet government is giving increasing em- 
phasis and support to education at all 
levels as an instrument to serve the politi- 
cal, military, and economic goals of the 
Soviet state at home and abroad. It is also 
clear that Soviet education is making an 


J increasing contribution to the Soviet ob- 
) jectives, particularly in science and tech- 


” 


nology ... 

A special section points out that voca- 
tional education in the USSR is planned 
to enable men and women to acquire or 


J improve their skills, knowledge, working 


habits and attitudes so that they may be- 
come capable workers for the Communist 
cause. Over a period of 15 years the So- 
viets claim to have trained more than 712 
million young workers in 500 narrowly 
specialized trades. 

Since 1940 the state has been author- 
ized to draft annually from 800,000 to 1 
million boys, 14 to 17 (now 18) for in- 
dustrial training to provide workers for 
the mines, transportation systems, plants 
and factories. Girls, 15 to 18, can be con- 
scripted for trade and railroad schools and 


| for factory and plant-training schools. 


Graduates of labor reserve schools for 
training semi-skilled or skilled workers are 
obligated to work for a specified number 
of years at the particular factory, mine, 
construction site or oil field to which they 
have been assigned. 

Vocational agricultural education is in- 
tended to cope with developments in agra- 
rian life complicated by the increasing 
population to be fed. Citizens are con- 
scripted for and made to attend programs 
to study “the latest methods of work so as 


to improve the output of the collective 
and state farms.” 

Three-fourths of the students in the 

) four-year semi-professional schools for 


| technicians are said to receive monthly 


stipends. These are cancelled if the stu- 
dents’ grades are below average. 

The Soviet Union was reported to be 
graduating single - specialty engineering - 


5 type technicians at the rate of 92,000 .a 
™ year in 


1955, while the United States 


§ turned out 13,000 engineering technicians. 










Copies are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
$1.50. 
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— with Vocational Education 


D. C. Courtright, Principal; J. E. Fintz, 
Cleveland’s Asst. Supt. in charge of Spe- 
cial Schools; Mrs. Max S. Hayes; and 
Joseph M. Gallagher, President, Cleve- 


Cleveland Dedicates 
New Max S. Hayes Trade School 


Ceremonies formally opening Cleve- 
land’s new Max S. Hayes Trade School 
were held October 29, dedicating the struc- 
OMe...» 


“to the youth of Cleveland whose abil- 
ities, needs and desires suggest an educa- 
tion for a skilled trade; 


“to the young men who have entered 
upon an apprenticeship in a skilled trade 
and are required by state and federal regu- 
lations to obtain training in the special 
skills and techniques of their trade; and 

“to adults who desire further training 
for upgrading in their trade or who, be- 
cause of changed conditions that science, 
invention or job displacement have brought 
about, must have training in new skills 
and techniques.” 

Joseph M. Gallagher, President, Cleve- 
land Board of Education, headed a pro- 
gram that presented prominent representa- 
tives of education, industry and labor. 


Cleveland has trained skilled workers 
since World War I—through two post war 
periods, a boom, a depression, several 
minor recessions and a number of critical 
periods of labor shortage. The new plant, 
functional, with room walls that can read- 
ily be expanded or contracted, was planned 
for adaptability to changing conditions. 

Constructed at a total cost of $3,381,- 
854.33, the building includes 34 shops, 19 
related classrooms, 11 additional class- 
rooms, and three laboratories. 

It is named to honor Max S. Hayes, for 
more than 5 years a Cleveland editor who 
dedicated his work to the cause of labor. 


land Board of Education; admire the 
dedicatory plaque for Cleveland’s new 
Max S. Hayes Trade School, dedicated 
at special ceremonies on October 29. 


Ohio Appoints First State 
Supervisor for Business 

Robert D. Balthaser was appointed 
Ohio’s first Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion at the state level August 16. 

Mr. Balthaser holds a BS and an MA 
degree in business education from the 
Ohio State University. He has been active 
in the Ohio Business Teachers Association 
and. Delta Pi Epsilon. He taught for two 
years in Navy schools and had additional 
experience in several Ohio communities. 


Rupert Evans of Illinois 


Accepts Fulbright Award 


Dr. Rupert N. Evans, Industrial Educa- 
tion staff member at the University of 
Illinois and the recipient of a Fulbright 
Award, is on sabbatical leave in Japan for 
one year. He is lecturing at Yokohama 
National University and doing research in 
connection with the Japanese Industrial 
Training Association. 

Dr. Evans and his family left Cham- 
paign September 14, planning to arrive in 
Japan October 1. His address is: Faculty 
of Economics, Yokohama National Uni- 
versity, 41 Shimizugaoka, Minami-Ku, 
Yokohama, Japan. 


Journal Editor Silvius 
Addresses Two Meetings 

Dr. G. Harold Silvius addressed the in- 
dustrial education teachers of the Upper 
Peninsula at Marquette, Mich., on October 
4 on People and Events in the Industrial 
Arts Awards Program. 

On October 19, he delivered the princi- 
pal address at an Iowa conference of in- 
dustrial arts teachers held at Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls. 
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HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


Representative Henderson L. Lanham 
(D) of Georgia, who was announced as a 
recipient of AVA’s Citation for Distin- 
guished Service at the 1957 convention in 
Philadelphia, was killed November 10 
when a train struck his car at a crossing 
in Rome, Ga. He was 69. 

AP said a switch engine, pulling five 
loaded and two empty cars, carried the 
Congressman’s auto 31 feet, throwing him 
out and demolishing his vehicle. He was 
pronounced dead at the scene. 

Congressman Lanham would have been 
the sixth man to accept AVA’s top award, 
if he had lived to attend the formal pres- 
entation ceremony that was scheduled for 
the program of the Georgia Vocational 
Association’s annual meeting next spring. 

In a press release that announced the 
Congressman as recipient of the Citation 
last summer, Executive Secretary Dr. 
M. D. Mobley said: 

“In constantly remembering the needs 
of the vocational program, Congressman 
Lanham has made lasting contributions to 
America’s social and economic security. 
Georgia’s vocational programs in agricul- 
ture, distributive education, home eco- 
nomics and trades and industries have 
been a major reason why the state has 
had such tremendous industrial growth. 


DONALD C. CAMERON 


Donald C. Cameron, former Nevada 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
died at his home in Carson City, Sept. 24. 
He had been ill for some time . 

Serving from 1930-50 as State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Mr. Cameron retired in 1950 after five 
years of serving also as State Director. 
Since then he was a consultant to several 
large mining corporations in the west, 
working particularly with Western Elec- 
tro-Chemical Co. 

A champion of vocational education in 
Nevada, Mr. Cameron won national ac- 
claim for his work in mining schools and 
later for his initiation of an itinerant min- 
ing and prospector training program. 
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JOHN J. SEIDEL 


Dr. John J. Seidel, 
Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Schools 
for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Maryland, died 
suddenly at his home 
in Baltimore October 
30. He was 63. 

A Life Member of 
the AVA, he served 
the Association as 
President in 1942. 

He was believed to have been recover- 
ing from influenza when he was fatally 
stricken. 

Dr. Siedel’s international stature in the 
field and his wide recognition as one of its 
foremost leaders identified his career for 
more than 20 years. In 1935 he was Mary- 
land’s State Director of the National Youth 
Administration; in 1940 he was selected to 
head a State Department Committee that 
studied vocational education in South 
America. Three years iater he conducted 
a review of vocational education in New 
York City. 

Born in Baltimore, he graduated from 
the city’s Polytechnic Institute in 1913; 
earned his BS at Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University; and his Ph.D. in education 
at the University of Maryland. 

Before World War I he was for a time 
an assistant superintendent of the forge 
shop at Bethlehem Steel Company. Dur- 
ing the war he became an Army flying 
cadet at the School of Military Aeronautics 
in Princeton, N. J. He entered teaching 
at the Fullerton High School, Baltimore 
County—where he later served as Prin- 
cipal—in 1921. 

Promoted to County Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Education in 1923; Dr. Seidel was 
named State Director for the program in 
1928. He continued in the latter position 
until he was named Assistant State Superin- 
tendent in 1935. He also taught summer 
sessions at Maryland and Johns Hopkins 
Universities, also at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

The Baltimore Sun, in reporting his 
death, said: 

“Large physically and in intellect, Dr. 
Seidel was a tireless worker whose en- 
thusiasm never dimmed and whose influ- 
ence quickened those around him. 

Nature fashioned him a teacher and a 
leader, and he built on his natural founda- 
tions with a rigorous discipline which kept 
him ever on top of his job. 

“He had ... a passionate interest in 
youth and a rare gift for translating that 
interest into constructive action... .” 


HAROLD S. FREEMAN 


Harold S. Freeman, 63, who had served 
South Dakota as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction since 1948, passed away after 
an extended illness last May 7. 

Born at Craig, Neb., Mr. Freeman was 
educated there and at Tekamah. He 
earned his AB and LL.D. at Morningside 
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College, Sioux City, Ia., in 1919 and 1950; 
his MA at the University of Minnesota jp 
1934. He also attended graduate schools 
at Nebraska University, Chicago Univer. 
sity and Sioux Falls College. 

Beginning his career in education as q 
teacher in 1919, Mr. Freeman taught at 
Wessington Springs, S. D. He was Super. 
intendent of McLaughlin, S. D., schools 
from 1922-28; principal of Mobridge City 
Schools, 1928-29; and Superintendent of 
Mobridge City Schools from 1929-48, 

Appointed High School Supervisor in 


the Department of Public Instruction jp } 


1948, he was elected to the state superin- 
tendency the same year and subsequently 
at 2-year intervals through 1956. He was 
a Past President of the South Dakota Edv- 
cation Association. 
cluded directing the vocational program in 
his state. 


William G. Elliott now serves as South J 


Dakota’s Acting Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
EMILY A. KING 

Emily A. King, Delaware State Director 
of Homemaking Education since 1939, 
died October 6 in Wilmington after a 
brief illness. 

State Superintendent of Schools George 
R. Miller, Jr., said Miss King’s passing 


was a serious loss to home economics edu- 7 


cation in Delaware for “she had worked 
dedicatedly and conscientiously for many 
years.” 

Born in Washington, D. C., in 1896, 


Miss King attended the Carnegie Institute | 


of Technology for two years, then trans- 
ferred to Pennsylvania State College 


where she earned her BS in 1921 and her | 


MS in 1927. She did additional graduate 
work at Columbia and the University of 
Tennessee. 

Miss King devoted 36 years to educa- 
tion—as a teacher and high school super- 
visor as well as at the state level. She 
was a member of the NEA, the Delaware 


Association of School Administrators, the § 


AVA Advisory Council, the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
the AAUW, and Kappa Delta Pi, national 
educational honor society. 

She is survived by a sister, Mrs. E. H. 
Grotenfend of Tenafly, N. J., and one 
nephew. 


EDWARD ERICKSON 

Edward E. Erickson, 77, who served as 
North Dakota Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for 32 years, died early in 
November in Jamestown, N. D. 

Retiring three years ago as Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Mr. Erickson 
returned to active service last year to be- 
come North Dakota’s State Director of 
Vocational Education. 

Born in Minnesota, he attended Con- 


cordia College, Moorehead, and Mayville | 


State Teachers College, earning his MS at 
North Dakota University. 

He served as Walsh County Superin- 
tendent of Schools for six years and later 
as rural school inspector. 


His official duties in. | 
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From the U. 


John A. Beaumont, Director of the 
Distributive Education Branch, attended a 
meeting of the Retail Advisory Committee 
of the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
at Santa Barbara, October 16. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to develop infor- 
mation about careers in retailing that 
would be helpful to high school and junior 
wllege students in choosing occupational 
careers. 

















* * * 


John P. Walsh, Director, Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, was the guest 
geaker at the November 4 meeting of 
the Richmond, Virginia, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. He discussed 
Womanpower and Education. 

” * x 


A progress report on practical nurse 
education and future plans for expanding 
and improving programs was presented 
by Vera P. Hansel, Chief, Practical Nurse 
Education Section, Trade and Industrial 
@ Education Branch, at the annual conven- 
Gition of the National Federation of Li- 
censed Practical Nurse Associations in 
Peoria, Illinois, September 22-25. 

a * * 


Lois Oliver, National Adviser, Future 
and New Homemakers of America, par- 
ticipated in the meeting of the National 
Women’s Advisory Committee on Civil 
Defense held in Washington, D. C., Octo- 
WBoer 21-23. State representatives of ap- 
@proximately sixty organizations such as 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
American Federation of Women’s Auxil- 
Giary of Labor, National Home Demonstra- 
tion Council, and others attended. Gov- 
ernment in Emergency was the theme. 

* * * 


John A. Beaumont was in Berkeley, 
California, on October 21 attending a 
meeting of directors of adult education in 
California junior colleges. Central theme 
of the meeting was the opportunities and 
responsibilities of junior colleges to de- 
velop and improve distributive education 
for adults. 






































































































































































































































* * * 


On October 24, Howard K. Hogan, 
Consultant, Employee-Employer Relations, 
attended a meeting in New York spon- 
sored by the Engineers Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. Curricula in tech- 
nological education of the two-year post- 
high school during the next decade were 
discussed. 













































































* * * 


‘James H. Pearson, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, and 
Ward P. Beard, Assistant Director, on 
November 12 attended the half-day ses- 
sion of the annual national meeting of 
the Chief State School Officers, held at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, when members of 
the Policy Review Committee for Bulletin 
No. 1 participated for the purpose of 
making a report on the August meeting 
of the Committee. An opportunity was 
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S. Office— 


given for informal comments in a panel 
presentation concerning the work of the 
Committee. 

* * * 

The Office of Education’s Contribution 
to Practical Nurse Education was the sub- 
ject discussed by Helen K. Powers, Pro- 
gram Specialist, Practical Nurse Educa- 
tion Section, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Branch, during the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State League for Nursing in 
Pittsburgh on November 18. 

* cs * 

Two national conferences are being 
conducted by the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Branch. State, district, and city 
supervisors and assistant supervisors of 
home economics will meet at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 2-6. Teacher educators will also meet 
there February 17-21, 1958. The theme 
for both conferences is Home Economics 
in Contemporary Educational Planning. 

Oo” * * 

Education and Manpower—The Team 
Approach in Guiding the Development of 
Our Future Manpower was the subject of 
an address made by John P. Walsh, Direc- 
tor, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, when the New England Industrial 
Arts Teachers Association held its 20th 
Annual Convention in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, November 1-2. 

* * * 

John Farrar of the Future Farmers 
of America staff is scheduled to participate 
in several meetings at Chicago, November 
29 through December 11. Included in his 
itinerary are the annual conventions of the 
National Association of Television and 
Radio Farm Directors, the American Agri- 
cultural Editors Association, and _ the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. He 
also will attend some sessions of the na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress and the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show, and will partici- 
pate in a conference to develop program 
plans for the 1958 Junior Fact Finding 
Conference which is sponsored by the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries. In 
connection with the Farm Bureau conven- 
tion, Mr. Farrar serves as advisor to the 
Young People’s Committee. 

cd * * 

Mildred Reel, Assistant National Ad- 
viser, Future Homemakers of America, 
and Paul Grey, Executive Secretary, Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, participated in 
a meeting of the National Safety Council 
in Chicago, October 19-25. They served 
as advisers to the youth section of the 
meeting. 

* * * 

On October 10 and 11, Edward G. 
Ludtke, Program Specialist, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, served as con- 
sultant to the Gulf States Marine Fish- 
eries Commission during its semi-annual 
conference in Mobile, Alabama. In addi- 
tion, he was a program speaker and dis- 
cussed Public Law 1027 which authorizes 
the appropriation of Federal funds for 
training in the fishing industry. Composed 





of five member States—Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas — the 
Commission considered marine fishery 
activities, water pollution, Fish and Wild- 
life Service activities, and the future of 
the fishing industry. 


* * *” 


John A. Beaumont served as con- 
sultant at a State teacher-training confer- 
ence on distributive education at Olympia, 
Washington, October 25-26. Special em- 
phasis at the conference was given to busi- 
ness trends and developments affecting 
occupational training in the field of dis- 
tribution and to improving student clubs 
in distributive education. 

” ” * 


Agricultural and Related Services for 
a Changing Rural Population was the 
theme of the 15th annual conference of 
professional agricultural workers held No- 
vember 24-25 at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, in which James H. Pearson, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, participated. Mr. Pearson spoke 
on trends that have implications for voca- 
tional education. 

bd a ad 

Selma Lippeatt participated in the 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Graduate 
Day Celebration in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 9. The program was sponsored 
jointly by Drexel Institute, Pennsylvania 
State University, and Temple University 
for the purpose of stimulating further in- 
terest in graduate study and of focusing at- 
tention on the need for home economics 
research. 

* »~ * 

A national conference to study the 
impact of the growing participation of 
mothers in the labor force on the rearing 
and development of children, held at Arden 
House (Columbia University) by the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, October 20-25, 
was attended by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, James H. 
Pearson. The 90 participants from 23 
States represented education, business, 
labor, and other groups. 

* * * 


Dr. Ivol Spafford, a well-known writer 
and consultant in the field of home eco- 
nomics education and a former State Su- 
pervisor of Homemaking Education in 
Alabama, assisted the Home Economics 
Education staff in preparation for the na- 
tional conference for supervisors. She 
selected from many sources, and prepared 
for presentation and distribution at the 
conference, findings from research that 
have meaning for supervisors in their ad- 
ministrative and supervisory functions. 

+ * * 


A training program in the Techniques 
of Conference Leadership for a group of 
State and local persons designated by State 
Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation in the area, was conducted by Earl 
M. Bowler, Assistant Director, Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, from Novem- 
ber 8 to 12 in Memphis, Tennessee. 
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A. H. Hollenberg, Specialist in Farm 
Mechanics, will participate in the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, to be held in Chicago, 
December 15-19. Mr. Hollenberg is a 
member of the Agricultural Teacher Train- 
ing Committee which will study plans for 
the development of educational informa- 
tion pertaining to the planning and con- 
struction of farm buildings. 

ok * aK 


Five regional conferences on Voca- 
tional-Technical Education were held dur- 
ing the months of October and November. 
Members of the Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Branch staff served as consultants 
at each of these conferences as follows: 
Richard S. Nelson, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 15-17, and Ogden, Utah, 
November 5-7; John P. Walsh, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, October 29-31; Earl M. Bow- 
ler, Memphis, Tennessee, November 5-7; 
and Howard K. Hogan, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, November 12-14. The purpose of 
these conferences was to implement the 
national conference on vocational-technical 
education held in Washington, D. C., last 
May and to prepare for the Area Institutes 
for State and local personnel in the plan- 
ning and development of vocational-tech- 
nical programs to be held in the near 
future. 

ok * * 

Ruthanna Russel has joined the head- 
quarters staff of the Future and New 
Homemakers of America as Director of 
Public Relations and Editor of the maga- 
zine Teen Times and Chatterbox. For the 
past two years Miss Russel has held an 
editorial position with General Foods Cor- 
poration in New York. Previously she was 
with Simplicity Pattern Company and for 
six years was editor of Practical Home 
Economics. A_ native Nebraskan, Miss 
Russel has a B.S. Degree in home eco- 
nomics from the University of Nebraska, 
and took her Master’s Degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

* * Kk 


Vera P. Hansel, Chief, Practical 
Nurse Education Section, and Helen K. 
Powers, Program Specialist, Practical 
Nurse Education Section, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, participated in 
a meeting of the Interim Steering Commit- 
tee of the Council on Practical Nursing 
of the National League for Nursing, held 
in New York City on October 29-31. The 
Interim Steering Committee set up imme- 
diate and long range goals for the improve- 
ment of practical nurse education and 
service and explored ways and means of 
achieving them. 

* * ok 

Agricultural Education Branch staff 
members will participate in two regional 
research conferences to be held during De- 
cember. George O’Kelley, Teacher Train- 
ing and Service Studies Specialist, will be 
active in both conferences. A. W. Tenney 
will attend the Central Region Research 
Conference at the University of Kentucky, 
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Lexington, December 3-5, and H. N. Hun- 
sicker will attend the North Atlantic Re- 
gion Conference to be held in New York 
City, December 12-14. A small group of 
teacher trainers and supervisors who are 
specially interested in research will par- 
ticipate in the conference. Their purpose 
is to coordinate research in agricultural 
education that is being conducted in the 
various States. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the North 
East Ohio Education Association held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 25, Mary S. 
Resh, Program Specialist, was the’ speaker 
for the Trade and Industrial Education 
Section. Her topic, The Challenge of To- 
morrow, emphasized national trends that 
have implications for Trade and Industrial 
Education, tomorrow’s challenge as viewed 
by the Office of Education, and the respon- 
sibility of teachers in meeting this chal- 
lenge. In addition to vocational educators 
attending this meeting there were repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and 
health agencies. 


Margaret Alexander and Selma Lip- 
peatt served as consultants at a State-wide 
conference for home economics teacher 
educators held November 7-8 at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Emphasis was given to identifying 
significant research areas of concern in 
homemaking education and to exploring 
procedures for making use of the experi- 
mental approach to program development. 

John A. Beaumont, Director of the 
Distributive Education Branch, and Rich- 
ard S. Nelson, Program Specialist, Trade 
and Industrial Education, conducted a re- 
gional conference on vocational training 
for the fishing industry at San Francisco, 
California, October 18-19. The conference 
was called by the Division of Vocational 
Education to assist the States in imple- 
menting P.L. 1027, 84th Congress. This 
legislation provides for an appropriation 
of funds for vocational education in the 
fishery trades and industry and in distribu- 
tive occupations therein. This was one of 
a series of four such conferences scheduled 
throughout the country. 

* * 


Meetings of the National Advisory 
Boards and National Executive Councils, 
Future Homemakers of America, and the 
New Homemakers of America, were held 
in Washington, D. C., October 9-15. The 
major purposes of the meetings were to 
make plans for program implementation 
for the current year and to plan the na- 
tional meetings to be held during the sum- 
mer of 1958. Edna P. Amidon, Margaret 
Alexander, Ata Lee, and Virginia Thomas 
met with the Advisory Boards and assisted 
the FHA-NHA Headquarters staffs in 
their work with the Executive Councils. 

The seventh and last in the 1957 
series of Interregional Work Conferences 





sponsored by the Trade and | 


lustrial 
Education Branch, Practicai Nurse Educa. 
tion Section, was held in San Fr incisco, 
October 22-25. Vera P. Hansel, Chief. 
Practical Nurse Education Section, cop. 
ducted the conference which was «tended 


by representatives from vocationa! educa. 
tion, practical nursing, profession:! nurs. 
ing, and other groups in nine Stat 

* * * 


Beulah I. Coon, Research Specialist 
in the Home Economics Education Branch, 
participated in two regional conferences 
for college teachers of clothing and tex. 
tiles. The Eastern Regional Meeting was 
held November 7-9 in New York City 
where the group centered attention on 
Creativity in Teaching Clothing and Tex. 
tiles. The Central Regional Meeting was 
on November 14-16 at Champaign, Illinois. 
with emphasis on economic and social as- 
pects of clothing. 

* * * 


A new leaflet prepared by Selma 
Lippeatt, Misc. 3528 Teaching Homemak- 
ing as a Career in the Nation’s Schools js 
now available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at five cents 
a copy. This brochure was designed for 
use by supervisors, teachers, and counsel- 
ors to interest high school and college 
students in teaching homemaking as a 
career. 

a * a 

R. E. Naugher will meet in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, December 13-14, with a 
committee of supervisors and _ teacher 
trainers to plan the program for the 1958 
Southern Regional Conference for Work- 
ers in Agricultural Education. The con- 
ference is to be held March 24-28 at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


NASSDE Members Pay 
Tribute to John B. Pope 


The National Association of State Su- 
pervisors of Distributive Education passed 
the following resolution honoring John B. 
Pope, former Specialist in Distributive 
Education, USOE, during the 1957 AVA 
Convention in Philadelphia: 


“Whereas, Mr. John B. Pope pioneered 
in the establishment of a sound distribu- 
tive education program in the south; and 


“Whereas, his efforts implemented the 
appointment of fulltime distributive edu- 
cation leadership in many states through- 
out the nation, and 

“Whereas, he served with distinction as 
the first acting Director of Distributive 
Education in the U. S. Office of Education, 

“Therefore Be It Resolved, that we ex- 
press our heartfelt thanks and sincere ap- 
preciation to Mr. Pope for his services, and 

“Be It Further Resolved, that we extend 
our best wishes for a happy retirement 


from public service and satisfaction in his 
new work.” 
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iNew Books 


Rebuilding Human Lives: The Reha- 
pilitation of the Handicapped, Part 1, 
by Sidney G. Tickton. The Seventh Co., 
Inc., 60 East 56th St., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1957. 64 pages. 

Up-to-date information on current salary 
levels in a number of fields of rehabilita- 
tion work and comparisons with salaries 
in other occupations are features of this 
technical report. 

* 

Basic Science, Fundamentals of Applied 
Physics, by C. Thomas Olivo and Alan 
Wayne. Delmar Publishers, Inc., Moun- 
tainview Ave., Albany 5, N. Y., 1957. 
408 pages, $5.00. 

Providing a broad background of scien- 
ltific information selected from modern 
technology, this text incorporates sound 
teaching-learning techniques for mastering 
basic principles. 

* * * 

Second Injury Funds, Standards and 
Patterns in State Legislation, prepared by 
Robert G. Rodden, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Order from U. S. Gov- 
emment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 61 pages. 

This bulletin discusses the standards of 
scond injury funds under state work- 
men’s compensation laws, explaining a 
jsecond injury fund, its functions, and its 
jvalue 
| 





* * * 


At '>+troduction to the Philosophy of 


Educ u, by £2. J. O'Connor. Philosoph- 
ical L. cazy, 15 East’40th St., New York 
116, N. Y., 1957. 148 pages, $3.75. 


Intended as a primer on the philosophy 
lof education from the viewpoint of con- 
temporary philosophical analysis, this 
book relates the intellectual revolution in 
methods of philosophy in the last 40 years 
to the philosophy of education. 

a * a 


Main Street vs. Washington, D. C. 
Government Economy Committee, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 2 
\East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 
131 pages, 25 cents. 

This is a discussion of the shift of 
‘power and responsibility from state and 
j local governments to the federal govern- 
iment and a plea for the restoration of 
‘tesponsible state sovereignty. 

* * * 

Vital Issues in Education. American 
}Council on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., 
'N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1957. 176 
") pages, $2. ; 

This report presents a collection of dis- 
cussions by authorities on issues concerned 
‘with the development of the individual 
student to the greatest possible extent. 
| ok a ok 
| New Horizons for Secondary School 
Teachers, by J. Lloyd Trump. Commis- 
‘jsion on the Experimental Study of the 
" Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
E School, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Il. 
) 36 pages. 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, appointed the commis- 
» sion to make this study, supported by the 


Ere Ere, 
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Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
The Ford Foundation. The brochure deals 
with the role of the teacher today. Ques- 
tions to be answered in local school sys- 
tems and suggestions for study groups are 
included. 

* * * 

Creative Retailing. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Box 911, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Penna. 62 pages, 25 cents 
(Bulletin No. 381). 

An instrictor’s manual, this bulletin 
applies the principles and procedures of 
creative thinking to a course in creative 
retailing. Written by Sidney J. Parnes, 
Field Supervisor of Adult Distributive 
Education, it was produced under the 
supervision of Robert T. Stoner, Coordi- 
nator, Pennsylvania State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, and Samuel W. Cap- 
lan, State Consultant in Distributive 
Education. 

Five sessions are outlined. They are: 
warming up the group, brainstorming a 
retail problem, practicing members’ re- 
tailing problems (two sessions), and a 
follow-up. 

Tested and revised by 15 groups of 
retailers, the course is intended to leave 
participants with enthusiasm for the use 
of creative techniques in their stores. 

x *” * 

Work Experience Education Programs 
in American Secondary Schools. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, 
1957. May be obtained from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 94 pages, 45¢ 

This bulletin is designed to serve the 
local school official who wants to initiate 
a work experience education program or 
to assist in the evaluation of a program 
already in operation. 

* * * 

Visual Aids for Business and Economic 
Education. South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati 27, O., 1956. 28 pages, free. 

Providing information about principles 
for the effective use of audio-visual aids 
and the means of obtaining material, this 
monograph is intended to promote higher 
standards of education. 

* * * 

Small Boat Lofting and Layout, by 
Claude W. Horst. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 400 North Broadway, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis., 1957. 64 pages, $1.60. 

This guide for boat builders and lofts- 
men as well as high school and college 
level courses in beginning naval architec- 
ture covers lofting and layout techniques 
for small boats. It may also be used for 
large boats. Detailed construction draw- 
ings are included. 

a ak * 

Jewelry Making for the Beginning 
Craftsman, by Greta Pack. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 12 Alexander St., Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1957. 68 pages, $3.00. 

With simple explanations and helpful 
drawings, this guide for the beginner in- 
cludes illustrations that show how design- 
ers use materials. It also offers ideas for 
independent work. 


D. C.,| 





PAKISTAN: First Line of Defense 
(continued from page 24) 


Pakistani officials and with his coun- 
sel and advice, the officials of this new 
country will be able to develop a pro- 
gram of vocational education that will 
do for Pakistan what this phase of 
education has done for many nations 
throughout the world. 

A few days ago I visited here in 
Karachi, capital of Pakistan, the ex- 
hibit of Soviet manufactured goods 
being offered for sale to foreign coun- 
tries. As I viewed the tractors, grain 
drills, pumps for irrigation, automo- 
biles, motorcycles, machine tools, 
sewing machines, bicycles, scales, 
meat grinders, microscopes, electric 
percolators, cameras, watches, porce- 
lain and many other items, I was re- 
minded that here was positive evi- 
dence that one of Russia’s long-time 
goals is to increase and improve pro- 
duction and to give the free nations 
real competition for the markets of 
the world. 

This is the battle of economy—a 
part of the cold war—that may last 
for centuries! 

If they can deliver some of the 
articles on display at prices quoted 
(which I doubt) they can presently 
give some free nations real competi- 
tion. 

IF THE U. S. is to maintain its pres- 
ent high standard of living and pro- 
vide adequate defense for the nation, 
we must continue to find ways to im- 
prove the quality of goods produced 
and increase production per man. 
This can only be accomplished 
through a superior program of re- 
search and training. The U. S. must 
never for a day slacken its efforts to 
excel in research and education—es- 
pecially in vocational, technical and 
scientific education. 

As we help other friendly free na- 
tions increase productivity of the 
masses, we contribute materially to 
the total effort of all the freedom lov- 
ing countries in their fight to prevent 
the further spread of Communism. By 
assisting people to acquire skills and 
knowledge, essential to efficient pro- 
duction and distribution that will re- 
sult in their producing more and hav- 
ing more, we are helping to eliminate 
poverty, hunger and disease—the 
major causes for the spread of Com- 
munism. 

M. D. MoBLey 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Meeting 


Manpower Requirements 


IVE REGIONAL workshops co- 

sponsored by the Office of Edu- 

cation, State Boards of Educa- 
tion, and cooperating educational 
institutions, recently brought together 
over 225 vocational educators from 
the 43 states and territories to study 
the implication of technological 
change in modern industry to voca- 
tional-technical education. 


Objectives were to define the role 
of vocational educators in the prepa- 
ration, upgrading and retraining of 
technicians; to analyze the skill and 
knowledge needed by technicians for 
employment in a cluster of related 
jobs; and to develop programs for the 
preparation of technicians that are 
adaptable to the changing needs of 
industry. 


THE FIRST workshop, in San Fran- 
cisco, October 15-17, was under the 
direction of Samuel L. Fick, Cali- 
fornia Chief, Bureau of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, and Lee M. Ralston, Director 
of Practical Arts Education in Los 
Angeles County schools. 


Participants from five westerr states 
discussed the role vocational educa- 
tion plays in training a technical work 
force. A discussion of the technician’s 
role in industry followed a report pre- 
sented by Mack Stoker, Regional Su- 
pervisor, T&I, Los Angeles, on a 
study of Los Angeles area technicians. 
Analyzed were the jobs of more than 
700 industrial instrument, electronics, 
research and radio technicians as well 
as those of engineering assistants and 
laboratory technicians. Further stud- 
ies of information furnished by those 
employed in the industry will follow. 

Richard S. Nelson, Program Spe- 
cialist, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Branch, served as consultant. 


FRED T. AGTHE, a representative 
of Allis Chalmers, speaking at a re- 
gional workshop in Milwaukee, said 
the “engineer shortage could be less- 
ened by using more technicians. Allis- 
Chalmers wants technical institute 
graduates.” 
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Another representative of industry, 
E. A. Edwards, x-ray department, 
General Electric, said: 


“We now employ 150 technicians 
in our Milwaukee plant.” 


He emphasized the importance of 
girls and women in this work. He 
pointed out that “creative engineer- 
ing” groups in his company include 
technicians as well as engineers and 
that two or three technicians are as- 
signed to an engineer’s working group. 

The Milwaukee Workshop was held 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education and the Milwaukee School 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 
John R. Plenke, State Supervisor of 
T&I, was chairman; and John P. 
Walsh, Director, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch, U. S. Office 
of Education, was consultant. Dr. 
Lynn A. Emerson, a special consult- 
ant in the T & I branch, classed tech- 
nicians in three groups: engineering 
aid, technical supervisor, and the tech- 
nical specialist. 


The engineering aide needs fairly 
broad training with considerable em- 
phasis on heavy proportions of meth- 
ematics and science. The technical 
supervisor needs the technical train- 
ing in his field and in the various as- 
pects of supervision. The technical 
specialist needs special training in his 
field which may be sometimes narrow 
but highly intensive. There are no 
sharp breaks between jobs of mechan- 
ics, technicians and engineers. They 
overlap. 

W. A. Seeley, Tennessee Supervisor 
of T & I, was Director of the Voca- 
tional-Technical Education Workshop 
in Memphis, November 5-7. Earl M. 
Bowler, assistant director, Trade and 
Industrial Branch, was consultant. 


THROUGH A review of existing or- 
ganizational patterns in vocational ed- 
ucation, an appraisal of manpower 
requirements, and a study of relation- 
ships between vocational education 
activities and other training institu- 
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tions, the group established a clearer 
understanding of the challenge 

Von H. Robertson, Utah Super- 
visor of T & I, and Lorenzo Peterson, 
Chairman, Technical Division of 
Weber College, were co-directors of 
the workshop held at Weber College, 
Ogden, Utah. Richard S. Nelson was 
consultant and _ education-industry 
partnership was the keynote. 

Industry representatives told of the 
immediate need for technicians in the 
inter-mountain area. Trade and in- 
dustrial educators help meet this need 
by technical training programs in high 
schools, junior colleges, technical in- 
stitutes, community colleges, adult 
schools and university extensions. But 
there must be an expanded technician 
training program to meet future needs, 


ALBERT E. JOCHEN, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education in New 
Jersey, was the director of the North 
Atlantic Region workshop. Again, in- 
dustry reported the acute shortage of 
technically trained workers. 

Walter Schormann of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, said: 

“Approximately one third of the 
10,000 employees in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories are in positions 
which could be classified in the gen- 
eral category of technicians. These 
persons are involved in a wide range 
of activities pertaining to research 
and development such as time compu- 
tation, laboratory testing, design and 
building of experimental equipment 
and products, and drafting. Job titles 
include draftsmen, technical assistant, 
technical staff associate, senior tech- 
nical staff associate, and model-mak- 
ing technician.” 

A national conference called by the 
Office of Education last spring served 
as forerunner for the five regional 
meetings. 

Implementing the regional work- 
shops will be some 80 area institutes. 
sponsored by the State Departments 
of Education and local districts to ex- 
plore further the ways in which voca- 
tional educators meet the demand for 
a technically trained work force. 

With The Technician’s 
Modern Industry for a theme, these 
area institutes will determine what 
technicians are, where they work, 
what they do, what they must know, 
and how many are needed. As a 
result of such findings, public school 
programs can be expanded. 

Of immeasurable value will be the 
advisory services of industry. 
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TAKE A NUMBER 


Take any number of AVA publications designed especially for you 


WHAT INTERESTS YOU? 


HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


Golden Anniversary Issue of the American Vocational 
Journal. Fifty years of vocational education described 
and analyzed in a definitive issue of AVA’s monthly 
magazine. 120 pp. $1.00 

Why Sail Alone? Good reasons for becoming a 
member of AVA. An amusing introductory leaflet. 
Free. 


ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS? 


You and Research. How to contribute toward an ex- 
panded research program. 24 pp. Free 
Administration of Vocational Education at State and 
Local Levels. What local and state directors of voca- 
tional programs should do. 22 pp. Single copies free, 
10 cents each in quantity. 

Public Vocational Education Programs. How different 
programs are arranged under the federal vocational 
education acts. Pamphlet by the Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 16 pp. Free. 

School Administrator and Vocational Education. 
Questions and answers on the establishment of a 
vocational education program in a school. 24 pp. 
Single copies free. 10 cents each in quantity. 


EXPLAINING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
TO THE PUBLIC? 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. AVA Leaders prepared these ex- 
planations of important terms used in vocational 
education. 24 pp. Single copies 25 cents; five 
copies $1.00 

Your Public Relations: A Guide to Vocational Edu- 
cators. Practical information on developing all media 
for the goal of good community relations. A wonder- 
ful book! 88 pp. $1.00 

Vocational Advisory Committees. How to arrange 
them, how they work, how they can be useful to a 
school system. 32 pp. 25 cents each. 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE WORLD? 


Vocational Education and National Security. Why 
federal aid should be given to vocatitonal education, 
by Mark Nichols, 1954 AVA President. 9 pp. Single 
copies free; 5 cents each in quantity 


Vocational Education for American Youth. What we 
are and what we are aiming for. 16 pp. Free 


DIVISIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


Six Leaflets on the AVA Divisions. Trade and indus- 
trial, home economics, agricultural, distributive, in- 
dustrial arts, and business education—all described. 
6 pp. each. Free. 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts 
gives objectives, shop experiences, discussion of de- 
sign, philosophy of teaching, 12 instructional areas. 
120 pp. 50 cents. 


Salary Incentives for Teachers of Distributive and In- 
dustrial Education. How to revise salary schedules to 
attract good teachers. 42 pp. 15 cents. 


Education of Veterans in Farming. The only national 
study of institutional on-farm training programs. 76 
pp. 25 cents 


A Tale of Two Teachers. How to be a good—and 
bad—agricultural teacher. 13 pp. Single copies free, 
10 cents each in quantity. 


Home Economics Education for Out-of-School Youth 
and Adults. Conducting adult education in the home. 
16 pp. Single copies free. 15 cents each in quantity. 


Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching: Examples 
in Different Areas. 12 family-centered teaching 
situations, for teachers and future teachers of home- 
making. 36 pp. Single copies free; 15 cents each 
in quantity. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational Edu- 
cation. A checklist of adult and part-time distributive 
education programs. Tells just what to look for. 36 
pp. 35 cents 


Orders for ten or more copies of one title receive 10% discount. Use this convenient order form. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please forward to me copies of AVA publications in the quantity indicated above. Remittance is enclosed. 
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ROCKWELL-BUILT 


DELTA 
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-o.“meets our every requirement—and then some!” 
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says Mr. Dean Darrow, shop instructor, Port Jefferson High School, Port Jefferson, Long Island, N.Y. 


“Safety, performance and economy are the 
basic requirements we set when we purchase 
shop equipment,”’ says Mr. Dean Darrow, “‘and 
Delta not only meets these requirements, but 
provides many ‘extras’— making Delta our best 
buy from every angle.’’ 


“FOOLPROOF” SAFETY FEATURES—Delta 
offers the exclusive new four position drive selector 
which permits students to shift the drive only 
after spindle has stopped rotating. And according 
to Mr. Darrow, the unique drive selector also 
eliminates the need for opening the guard or 
pulling pins to change drives—providing extra 
protection for students. 
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Send Coupon For All The md 


another product by 


~ ROCKWELL 


DELTA... PRIDE OF THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


EASY TO LEARN, OPERATE— “Simplicity of 
design makes the Delta 11’ Metal Lathe easy to 
teach, to learn and to operate,” says Mr. Darrow. 


INDUSTRIAL QUALITY—Mr. Darrow adds, 
“You get genuine industrial quality with the Delta 
11” Metal Lathe. That means high performance 
standards under continuous student operation. 


GET ALL THE FACTS—See Delta’s entire 11” 
Metal Lathe line. Choose either threaded spindle 
nose or tapered key drive spindle nose at no extra 
cost. See how new production accessories convert 
your Delta engine lathe into an efficient produc- 
tion machine at low cost. Your Delta Dealer is 
listed under ““TOOLS”’ in the Yellow Pages. 


Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
414-M N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Please send: 
[_] Catalog on Delta 4’ and 5’ Metal Cutting Lathes and accessories. 
[ | Fact book: Delta Power Tools Teamed with Machine Tools. 
[| Names of nearest Delta Dealers. 
| Name : Title 
| School = 
| Address___—_ ; ' ia : 
| City_ = __County___ State 
' 
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